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If your friends all looked alike, dressed alike, acted alike, 
and talked alike, they would become intolerable. Monot- 
ony is the death of friendship and of interest in life. 





he charm that men and women have for 
each other is in their un-likeness, their 
distinctiveness, their individuality. En- 
joyable human contact needs freedom from dead- 
level similarity in friends and their equipment. 
We admire individuality in homes, in gardens, 
in dress, and in motor cars. And all of us 
commend the taste and good form’of those who 
have a sense of the beautiful in these things. 


Happy is the owner of a splendid motor car de- 
signed expressly to his personal taste, a car that 
distinctly 4e/ongs to him. To create for you pre- 
cisely that most desirable car is the Winton Com- 
- —oedeamata pany’s purpose. Our artists and artisans are at 
oa ae your service, prepared to supply body style, color 


and up. F 

Kinin Cars harmony and appointments just as you would have 
$2685 them. It is our happiness to make your wishes 
to $2500. come true. Simply telephone or drop us a card. 


The Winton Company 
' 77 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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WHY THE WAR MUST GO ON 


of the resolve to fight on to victory or the bitter end, 

would seem to be the chief result of President Wilson’s 
efforts to hasten the end of the warin Europe. The simultaneous 
appearance of Germany’s note to the neutral Governments, 
Premier Lloyd-George’s Guildhall speech, the Allies’ response 
to our President’s suggestion that the belligerents state their 
peace-terms, and the separate response of Belgium, ‘‘all make 
it clear’? to the New York Journal of Commerce ‘‘that there is 
little chance at this time, or for an indefinite time to come, of 
bringing about peace between the Powers that are shaking 
Europe with the most terrific war in history.” And the New 
York daily but speaks the mind of most of its contemporaries, 
and echoes the judgment of the experienced press correspondents 
in Washington and London. Any one, thinks the New York 
Tribune’s representative in the British capital, who reads the 
Allies’ note carefully must be convinced that ‘“‘it is impossible 
to stop the war now.”’ In the same way, Mr. S. H. Evans writes 
from Washington to the same paper of the prevailing belief that 
“the door to peace is closed.” ‘True, the Allies have outlined 
their terms, as the President asked, but in pro-Entente circles, 
we are told, ‘“‘nobody expects that Germany, in her present 
state of mind, will even consider” such conditions. The German 
view, according to this correspondent, is that ‘‘the terms stated 
in the Allies’ note are ridiculous. More could not be asked if 
the armies of Great Britain and France were pounding at the 
gates of Berlin. Every last German in the world would fight 
for ten years on bread and water rather than submit to tlie 
‘preposterous’ terms submitted in the note of the Allies to the 
President.” 

The Allies’ formal reply to the President’s note of December 
19 was given out for publication in our papers of January 12. 
It opens with an expression of friendship for the United States 
and a tribute to the sentiments inspiring the President’s action. 
The proposal for a league to enforce peace is greeted with favor, 
**but a discussion of future arrangements destined to insure an 
enduring peace presupposes a satisfactory settlement of the 
actual conflict.” And the Allies believe ‘‘that it is impossible 
at the present moment to attain’? such a-peace. They feel it 
their duty to challenge in the “most friendly” way the analogy 
drawn by the"President between the two groups of belligerents. 
“This analogy, based on public declarations of the Central 


N= PEACE, but a sharpening of swords and a stiffening 


Powers, is in direct conflict with the evidence,” and President 
Wilson in alluding to it “did not, of course, intend to adopt it 
as his own.” After mentioning some of the “‘crimes” of the 
enemy, the note thus meets the President’s desire “‘that the 
belligerent Powers openly affirm the objects which they seek 
by continuing the war”’: 


“The Allies experience no difficulty in replying to this request. 
Their objects in the war are well known. They have been for- 
mulated on many occasions by the chiefs of their divers Govern- 
ments. Their objects in. the war will not be made known in 
detail with all the equitable compensations and indemnities for 
damages suffered until the hour of negotiations. 

“But the civilized world knows that they imply in all necessity 
and in the first instance the restoration of Belgium, of Servia, and 
of Montenegro, and the indemnities which are due them. 

“The evacuation of the invaded territories of France, of 
Russia, and cf Roumania, with just reparation. 

“The reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable settle- 
ment, based alike upon the principle of nationalities, on the 
right which all peoples, whether small or great, have to the 
enjoyment of full security and free economic development, and 
also upon territorial agreements and international arrangements 
so framed as to guarantee land and sea frontiers against unjust 
attacks. ‘ 

“The restitution of provinces or territories wrested in the past 
from the Allies by force or against the will of their populations. 

“The liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Roumanians, and of 
Tcheco-Slovaques from foreign domination. 

“The enfranchisement of populations subject to the bloody 
tyranny of the Turks, 

“The expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, which 
has proved itself so radically alien to Western civilization. 

“The intentions of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia re- 
garding Poland have been clearly indicated in the proclamation 
which he has just addrest to his armies. 

“Tt goes without saying that if the Allies wish to liberate 
Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prussian militarism it 
never has been their design, as has been alleged, to encompass 
the extermination of the German peoples and their political 
disappearance. That which they desire above all is to insure a 
peace upon the principles of liberty and justice, upon the in- 
violable fidelity to international obligation with which the 
Government of the United States has never ceased to be inspired. 

“United in the pursuits of this supreme object, the Allies are 
determined, individually and collectively, to act with all their 
power and to consent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious 
close the conflict upon which they are convinced not only their 
own safety and prosperity depend, but also the future of civiliza- 
tion itself.” 








In the Name of God the Father 


Do not ignore the solemn appeal to the American People on pages 136 and 137. 
Turn to it zow. It will stir every heart. Instant action is imperative. 
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The Belgian note, received at the same time, asserts Belgium’s 
desire for only such a peace as would bring her, ‘‘as well as 
equitable reparation, security and guaranties for the future.” 
It also ‘‘serves to show the difference between the cause of the 
Allies and that of the Central Powers,’’ says the New York 
Times, alluding to these two sentences: 


“The President seems to believe that the statesmen of the 
two opposing camps pursue the same objects of war. The 
example of Belgium unfortunately demonstrates that this is in 
no wise the fact.” 


Premier Lloyd-George’s Guildhall speech of January 11 was 
a part of the launching of a gigantic new British loan. He 
told his hearers, and through them the British people, that if 
the British Army were given the necessary support ‘‘they will 
cleave a road to victory through the dangers and perils of the 
next few months.’ Of the peace-proposals, he said: 


“The German Kaiser a few days ago sent a message to his 
people that the Allies had rejected his peace-offers. He did so 
in order to drug those whom he could no longer dragoon. Where 
are those offers? We have asked for them; we have never 
seen them. We were not offered terms; we were offered a 
trap baited with fair words. They tempted us once, but the lion 
has his eyes open. We have rejected no terms that we have 
ever seen. Of course, it would suit them to have peace at the 
present moment on their terms. We all want peace; but when, 
we get it it must be a real peace.” 


The Allies, declared Mr. Lloyd-George, have definitely de- 
cided, and have made the decision clear in the replies to Ger- 
many and the United States, ‘“‘that even war is better than 
peace at the Prussian price of domination over Europe,” and 
that when the time comes to rebuild the Temple of Peace ‘‘it 
must be on the rock of vindicated justice.” 

On the day of Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech representatives of 
neutral Powers received a note from Germany, calling attention 
to the Entente Allies’ refusal to enter into peace-negotiations, 
answering Allied denunciation of German aims and methods by 
noting shortcomings on the part of the accusers, and by calling 
their sincerity into question. The German Government protests 
against the ‘‘calumnies”’ that have been published, and declares 
that it made ‘‘an honest attempt to terminate the war and 
open the road for an understanding among the belligerents.” 
But— 

“The hostile Governments have declined to accept this road. 
Upon them falls the full responsibility for the continuation of 
the bloodshed. 

“The four (Teutonic) allied Powers, however, will continue 
to struggle in quiet confidence and with firm trust in their good 
right until a peace will be gained which guarantees to their na- 
tions their honor, existence, and liberty of development, which 
to all nations of the European continent gives the blessing of 
cooperation in mutual respect and under equal rights, in common 
work for the solution of the great problems of civilization.” 


Thus the Teutenic resolve to continue the struggle matches 
that displayed by the Allies in their reply to President Wilson. 
Early editorial comment emphasized the failure of peace-hopes. 
To comply with the Allied terms, remarked the Baltimore Sun, 
“‘Germany must throw over her ally, Turkey, consent to the 
relinquishing of Austrian territory to Italy and the Balkan 
nations, restore all captured territory, and pay big indemnities.”’ 
This is ‘‘a pretty stiff order,” and “‘gives small hope of peace in 
the near future.” ‘‘If these demands are to be insisted upon 
by the Allies,” says the New York American, “‘there will be 
no peace until one side conquers the other or both sides fall 
exhausted.” The American calls the note “‘a truculent and bitter 
reply,’’ which ‘‘does not even refrain from veiled insult to the 
President of the United States.” 

Yet papers which have in the past defended President Wilson 
almost as consistently as the Hearst dailies have attacked him, 
find the Entente reply most satisfactory as far as the President 
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is concerned. The New York Times hopes the President’s 
critics will see how great a service he has rendered the world 
by ‘‘eliciting from the Allies this full and candid statement of 
their purposes.” The Springfield Republican welcomes the reply 
as “‘explicit to a degree far surpassing any previous pronounce- 
ment’’ and in this respect ‘‘much more satisfactory to the 
United States than was the reply of the Central Powers.” 


Similarly, the New York World finds in this ‘‘first clear and 
comprehensive statement put forth by either side,” a ‘‘com- 
plete justification of President Wilson’s action.”” Germany, 
notes The World, ‘‘has asked for peace as a victor, but even as 
a victor it has declined to disclose the terms upon which it 
would consider peace.” As for the Allies’ actual terms, it goes 
on to say: 


**In at least two minor respects they are wholly immoral, in 
that they contemplate the seizure of territory that never be- 
longed to Italy and Roumania in order to pay the bribes that 
those two eminently sordid Governments exacted as their price 
for entering the war on the side of the Allies. But in many 
other respects they touch the highest point of idealism that has 
been reached in the international politics of Europe, and in 
certain instances they constitute a veritable emancipation 
proclamation.” 


These demands, says the St. Louis Republic, ‘“‘only apply the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence.”” The New York 
Herald calls them a ‘‘new Declaration of Independence in be- 
half of civilization.” The Allies’ reply, declares the Washington 
Post, ‘‘is the only answer that could have been made by nations 
which are conscious of their power to win and inspired by an 
undying resolve to punish the Power that has devastated Europe 
and to expel another that has made southeastern Europe a 
hell on earth.”” Contrasting the Allies’ and German replies to 
President Wilson, the Providence Journal remarks: 


“The Allies are willing to publish their terms because they 
have the ultimate power to enforce them. . . . The relentless 
logic of the situation is betrayed in Berlin’s careful avoidance 
of details. Germany will accept whatever terms she is com- 
pelled to accept. Now that the Entente nations have made 
known their terms, the only auestion is to what extent Germany 
is willing to pay for her violation of every consideration of 
honor, humanity, and international morals. There is a persistent 
and growing conviction that she will soon be willing to make con- 
cessions which six months ago would have appeared incredible.” 


The concessions, however, as the New York German Herold 
thinks, will not all come from the Teutonic side. The Allies 
‘know there will be much reduction by bargaining” from their 


demands. Says this German-American daily: 


‘“The note of the Allies will find an answer from the German 
side. This answer will be moderate, for Germany is conducting 
no war of conquest. Apparently, then, there will come an 
answer from the Entente; and so it will go, we hope, with address 
and counter-address, until a basis is found on which the restora- 
tion of Europe will be possible.” 


But at the German Embassy in Washington, we read in the 
correspondence of the New York Times, the novs was received 
with a real feeling of disappointment, and a conviction that the 
Allies have tightly closed the door to peace. At the same time, 
says this correspondent, there is a grain of comfort for Germans 
in the thought that while peace is farther off than ever, their 
enemies have strengthened the arms of the Central Powers, for— 


“The Entente’s attitude will arouse the allies of Germany 
and make them more than ever determined to fight to a finish. 
The German idea is that while the people of Germany may take 
note of the assurance of the Entente that ‘it has never been their 
design to encompass the extermination of the German peoples 
and their political disappearance,’ the nations allied with 
Germany will find in the note the expression of a purpose to 
eause their territorial and political disintegration, and this will 
impel them to fight harder.” " 
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MR. GERARD’S “OLIVE-BRANCH” SPEECH 


FTER-DINNER SPEECHES are notoriously of sopo- 
A rific influence, but the one delivered by James W. 
Gerard, American Ambassador at Berlin, in that city, 

on January 6, has had a most awakening effect, we gather from 
the press, on editors here and in Europe. Two days after it 
was cabled to this side the State Department requested from 
Mr. Gerard an exact report of his remarks, yet Washington 
dispatches advise us that the only reason for the Department’s 
action was because there was doubt of the accuracy of the 
version of the speech as published through 


which believes that “‘ probubly Ambassador Gerard said nothing” 
that would at all warrant the deduction of some German journals 
that there has been a change in opinion in this country about the 
war. And the “very diversity” of German comment “creates 
the presumption that his speech was one made up of expressions 
of politeness and courtesy appropriate to the occasion and 
quite devoid of any serious international meaning.” 

A Washington correspondent of The World, which is held to 
be in close touch with the Administration, tells us that officials 
of the State Department insist that the request for a report of 
his speech from Ambassador Gerard must not be construed as 

indicating displeasure because of the alleged 





the Overseas News Agency. The Depart- 


utterances, and this informant goes on to 





ment’s request might seem to indicate a 
pleasurable impatience to read a peculiarly 
fine piece of oratory, but few if any take 
this happy view of it. Some, in fact, think 
our Ambassador’s glowing eulogy of the 
Hollweg administration came a little too near 
being a slap at Tirpitz, Reventlow, and the 
other advocates of ruthless U-boat warfare, 
who are just now out of power. Later word 
by wireless from Berlin confirms the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Gerard’s utterances as re- 
ported, and we read that they were heartily 
applauded by Germans at the dinner, are 
cited with approval by the newspapers, with 
few exceptions, and, furthermore, that the 
Associated Press is informed they were “ wel- 
comed in high quarters.”” The occasion was 
the banquet of the American Association of 
Commerce and Trade, of Berlin, when, ac- 
cording to the dispatch of the Overseas News 
Agency, Arthur von Gwinner, Director of 
the Deutsche Bank, likened our Ambassador 
to the ‘‘peace-dove of Noah’s ark,” and Mr. 
Gerard is reported as saying: 





‘“‘Never since the beginning of the war 
have the relations between Germany and 
the United States been as cordial as now. 








© International Film Service, New York. 


‘“THE PEACE-DOVE OF NOAH’S ARK.” 

Ambassador Gerard is compared to 
one of the famous birds of history 
by Germans anxious for peace. 


say that they seemed to believe that— 


“Mr. Gerard had merely uttered a few 
pleasantries in replying to the good wishes of 
his American friends and the German officials. 

“The one thir z which officials of the State 
Department did was to impress inquirers 
with the fact that Mr. Gerard was not speak- 
ing for this Government, the White House, 
or the State Department. 

“The Administration has repeatedly in- 
sisted that the President’s note should not 
be interpreted as a peace-proposal of any 
sort. It is believed here that Mr. Gerard 
made no reference to the note which will not 
be found to have been in accord with the 
President’s view of it.” 

Turning to the foreign press, we hear from 
Count Reventlow in the Berlin Tageszeitung 
that ‘“‘in mentioning names Mr. Gerard has 
involved the highest German military com- 
mands in political questions and the clash of 
rival opinions in a manner never to be ex- 
pected from a foreign ambassador in the 
midst of a great war,” and he adds: 

“Tn saying that so long as certain men 
retained their positions there would be no 
danger of unfriendly relations, Mr. Gerard’s 
words must be completed thus: ‘But if other 
men come who do not suit us, then—.’ The 
threat is unmistakable.” 








I have brought back an olive-branch from 


_ the President—or don’t you consider the 


President’s message an olive-branch? I personally am con- 
vinced that as long as Germany’s fate is directed by such men 
as my friend the Chancellor and Dr. Helfferich and Dr. Solf; 
by Admirals von Capelle, Holtzendorff, and von Miiller; by 
Generals von Hindenburg and Ludendorff, and last but not 
least, by my friend Zimmermann, the relations between the 
two countries are running no risk.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) thinks that,. ‘‘making 
every allowance for the amenities of the dinner-table,” the 
remark that Mr. Gerard had ‘brought back an olive-branch 
from the President” seems to be “‘still another gloss upon the 
President’s note to the belligerents, and a rather disquieting 
one at that,” and this journal adds: 

“The obvious interpretation is that the note was written for 
its effect in Berlin; that it was, in fact, us has already been 
intimated, an attempt to evade the serious issues between the 
United States and Germany and to second the German call for 
peace. Cordial relations secured in so humiliating a fashion 
can hardly be a subject for congratulation.” 

Among other dailies that are severe in their criticism of the 
Ambassador’s speech, as reported, are the Springfield Union 
(Rep.), which calls it ‘‘an unfortunate break,” and the Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.), which says it is ‘‘dangerous fiction,” 
and ‘‘works an injustice to Americans, because it misrepresents 
them, and to Germans, because it is apt to deceive them.” 
The view of journals more moderately disposed may be sum- 
marized in the expressic 1 of the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 


Representative of a less frenetic German 
mood is the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, which says that ‘“‘there are, 
unfortunately, too many people in Germany who regard as de- 
gradation any result achieved by yielding, and who belittle any- 
thing not gained with the fist. Meanwhile, the number of Ger- 
many’s enemies hes so increased that it is desirable to build 
‘golden bridges’ for those real or would-be enemies who mani- 
fest a desire to revise their earlier opinions.”’ Then, in defense 
of the shipment of war-munitions, this journal observes: 

“Tt must always be recalled to the German ‘Yankee-haters’ 
that their standpoint is legally wrong, that the Hague convention 
distinctly permits neutrals to make deliveries of ammunition, and 
that Germany’s representatives in that convention expressly 
opposed changing this clause.” 

Among British dailies we find the Manchester Guardian 
saying that “evidently Mr. Gerard is anxious to support the 
Chancellor and his associates against the attacks of the von 
Tirpitz clique and wild annexationists . . . because he thinks 
the triumph of the opposition would mean very serious trouble 
between Germany and the United States. It is important that 
the English people should understand the angle at which Mr. 
Gerard stands.” But the Liverpool Post remarks: 

‘*A conscientious neutral, a conscientious American neutral, 
who is obliged to give public utterance to such sentiments, if he 
is obliged, while the Lusitania crime still cries for atonement 
and neutral ships are at the present time being wantonly sunk 
by the half-dozen at the behest of the ‘excellent statesmen and 
leaders,’ is to be pitied.” 
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TO STOP LEAKAGE INTO DRY STATES 


DECISION establishing, as it says, “‘the all-reaching 
A power of Government over liquor,” and, as many editors 
note, cutting off the ‘‘bootlegger’’ from his source of 
supplies, enabling prohibition to exercise its mandate over the 
home as well as over the saloon, and generally making it possible 
for a State to be ‘‘dry”’ in fact as well as in name, was handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court on January 8, when 
that tribunal affirmed the constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon 
Law. By a significant coinci- 
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for many men to east their votes for prohibition, for political 
effect or other reasons, when they themselves did not really 
want prohibition. But this will test their sincerity.” 


To some extent this view seems to be shared by the Boston 
Transcript, which thinks that the “‘original-package”’ privilege 
did much to facilitate the adoption of prohibitory State laws: 


“So long as the well-to-do individual. was free to import 
liquors for his own use he was often inclined to favor prohibitory 
enactments for the ‘lower classes.’ This was the case par- 
ticularly in the Southern States, 
where it was found desirable to 





dence this came almost simul- 
taneously with the passage by 
the Senate of two important anti- 
liquor measures, one making the 
District of Columbia dry, and 
the other prohibiting the trans- 
mission of liquor-advertisements 
through the mails into States 
which prohibit such advertising. 
The Washington correspondents 
expect both these to become laws. 
The Webb-Kenyon Law, passed 
in 1913, prohibited the importa- 
tion from one State into another 
of liquor “intended to be received, 
possest, or in any manner used’”’ 
in violation of any law of the 
State into which the liquor is 
being imported; but it was vir- 
tually not in operation, the 
Boston Transcript explains, pend- 








restrict the sale of intoxicants to 
the colored population. It is 
not too much to say that South- 
ern prohibition rests on the origi- 
nal package as its corner-stone. 
There has been very little inter- 
ference by prohibition in the 
South with the drinking habits 
of the well-to-do. ...... 

“Tt seems quite probable that 
the effect of the decision will be to 
put a certain restraint upon the 
adoption of prohibitory laws 
within the States. In any State 
which adopts such legislation, the 
legislative tendency to accompany 
it with such a prohibition as that 
adopted by West Virginia will 
be strong. That is to say, it will 
be impracticable as a legislative 
proposition to adopt prohibition 
without making it fully effective 
in this manner. It is the logical 
conclusion of the ‘dry’ enact- 
ment. But at the same time 





Easy 





ing the Supreme Court decision 
on its constitutionality. Now 
that it has come, the decision is 
hailed by editors and Washington correspondents as marking 
the beginning of a new era in the prohibition movement in the 
United States. But while all agree that the immediate effect 
of this ruling is, as the counsel for the Antisaloon League says, 
that ‘“‘the States may now prohibit the possession, receipt, sale, 
and use of intoxicating liquor and not be hampered by the 
agencies of interstate commerce,” there is a wide divergence 
of opinion as to what the ultimate effect will be. On the one 
hand, the champions of prohibition predict that with this powerful 
weapon their drive against the liquor forces will acquire a new 
impetus; but, on the other, the spokesmen for the liquor interests 
argue that as a result of the Supreme Court’s decision many 
States now nominally dry will soon return to the ranks of the 
“‘wets.”” Thus a counsel for the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association is quoted in the New York Times as saying: 


**In my opinion the result of this degision will be that many 
States now nominally dry will go wet within the next five years. 
This decision will prove the greatest possible check to the move- 
ment for national prohibition. The reason is that those advo- 
eating national prohibition have continually contended that 
there could be no real prohibition in any State under existing 
laws, because of the facility with which liquor could be imported 
into dry States. Their chief argument has been that no State, 
no matter how great a majority of its voters desired it, could 
actually go dry. But now that the Webb-Kenyon Law has 
been declared constitutional, it puts an end to that argument. 

“Any Statejthat really wants to go dry now can godry. The 
Webb-Kenyon Law does not provide that liquor shall not be 
sent into any prohibition State, but that each State’s law on 
this subject must be obeyed. Incidentally, only a few of the 
prohibition States prohibit individuals from receiving liquor 
for personal use. i 

‘The law is going to decide whether or not the country really 
wants prohibition. I think it will test the sincerity of the 
prohibition States. It has been easy for a State to go dry when 
persons in it knew they could get whatever they wanted to drink 
from other sources, and under this condition it has been easy 


CASTING HIM OUT. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


there will be some hesitation in 
the adoption of a course which 
must cut off this chance for 
personal importation and use. Prohibition, under the new 
condition, ceases to be a thing for somebody else, not for oneself. 
It will therefore be unattractive to the comfortable classes, 
which now include the well-employed artizans and laborers. 
It is now to be the ‘whole hog or none.’ There are States which 
may even be inclined to abandon [the prohibition now in force. 
On its face, the Supreme Court decision on the Webb-Kenyon 
Law is a great victory for the ‘drys.’ In effect, and so far’as 
the ordinary tendency toward ‘dry’ legislation is concerned, it 
may work the other way.” 


But another influential Boston daily, The Christian Science 
Monitor, hails the decision as ‘“‘the greatest blow ever dealt 
the liquor-traffic, the most notable triumph ever scored by the 
prohibition cause in the United States.” To quote further: 


“The bearing of the decision upon the question of the indi- 
vidual rights of States is no less interesting than its bearing 
upon the prohibition question. It upholds the individual 
State in its assertion of independent authority over social 
legislation, and goes so far as to afford each State protection 
against invasion of its rights in this respect by any other 
State. In addition, it upsets completely the contention that a 
Federal license to manufacture or sell liquor takes precedence 
Of Btute Taw. .... <6. six 

“This marks the. beginning of a new epoch in the prohibition 
movement. The’enforced, as well as the asserted, right of the 
liquor - manufacturers, jobbers, and wholesalers to ship their 
wares into prohibition States has unquestionably retarded the 
prohibition movement. It is liquor manufactured outside the 
State that has scandalized the prohibition law in Maine for 
more than half a century. Under the assumed authority of 
Federal license and of the Interstate Commerce Law, a New- 
Hampshire brewing concern ran special trains carrying its 
products into Maine for a considerable period. The liquor 
interests, at one time, paid special attention to the shipments 
of liquor into Iowa, for the sole purpose of disgusting the law- 
abiding people of that and of other States with the adminis- 
tration and operation of the prohibition law.” ; 


This is “‘the greatest single gain yet made for the cause of 
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real prohibition,” declares the Philadelphia Press, and the 
Brooklyn Eagle quotes the statement of Dr. Ferdinand C. 
Iglehart, in the American Year-Book for 1913, that the Webb- 
Kenyon Law, if sustained, would destroy ‘‘from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the liquor business” in the United States. ‘‘In the 
judgment of many,” says The Eagle, ‘‘this is an underestimate.” 
In any case, other editors remark, this ruling gives the advocates 
of prohibition a chance to test their theory fairly and fully. 
“It effectually closes one of the largest loopholes in State pro- 
hibition,” notes the New York 
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remote, or sparsely settled, which insisted on retaining the 
prohibition amendment.” 

The law now sustained by the Supreme Court was once 
vetoed by President Taft on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional, being ‘‘a delegation by Congress to the States of the 
power of regulating interstate commerce, which is vested ex- 
clusively in Congress.” It was reenacted, however, over his 
veto. Under the sanction of this legislation West Virginia passed 
a law forbidding all transportation and receipt of liquor in the 

State. Both the Webb-Kenyon 


” 





Tribune, ‘“‘and the reform is now 
free to survive or perish on its 
merits.” 

While the Webb-Kenyon Law 
makes it possible to enforce a 
‘*bone-dry,’”’ State-wide prohibi- 
tion law, the only States that now 
have such laws, as the New York 
Times reminds us, are West Vir- 
ginia, Arizona, and Oregon. 
These States prohibit any im- 
portation of alcoholic beverages 
whatever, except for sacramental 
use, and in some cases for medic- 
inal use. 

Now that the Supreme Court 
has abolished another ‘‘twilight- 
zone” between State and Federal 
jurisdictions and has made it 


Act and West Virginia’s law were 
brought before the Supreme 
Court in two test cases of the 
James Clark Distilling Company, 
of Cumberland, Md., against the 
American Express Company and 
Western Maryland Railroad. 
Both laws are sustained in the 
Supreme Court’s decision, to 
which only Justices Holmes and 
Van Devanter dissented. Chief 
Justice White, who announced 
the decision, emphasized its 
sweeping nature in the following 
words: 





“The all-reaching power of 
government over liquor is settled. 
There was no intention of Con- 
gress to forbid individual use of 





possible for each State to deal as 
drastically as it wishes with the 








liquor. The purpose of this act 
was to cut out by the roots the 
practise of permitting violation 








liquor question, will the demand 
for nation-wide prohibition by 
Federal Amendment subside, or 
will it become more insistent. and 
confident? Many papers discuss this question, but apparently 
only time can -answer it. ‘ ‘‘The decision,’ says the Baltimore 
News, “ought to satisfy the dry States and make them less 
eager for national . prohibition.” And in the New York 
Evening Post we find the following admonition: 


‘‘When the question of a national prohibition amendment 
again comes up in Congress, those who realized the extreme 
gravity of such a step should perceive that with the upholding 
of the Webb-Kenyon Act one of the chief props of the argu- 
ment in favor of it has been taken away. However great the 
uncertainties and dangers attending it, however serious the 
departure from the spirit of our institutions, and however diffi- 
cult the undoing of the error, if it should prove an error, the 
advoeates of a national prohibition amendment have been able 
to urge in favor of it the consideration that the States were 
powerless to bring about effective prohibition, and that there- 
fore if it was to be had at all it must be had through Federal 
action. This plea-can no longer be made. ...... 

“The adoption of a Constitutional amendment enforcing 
prohibition throughout the Union, without regard to the wishes 
of the people of the individual States, would be incomparably 
the greatest departure from the spirit of our Federal Union 
that has been taken since the foundation of our Government. It 
would eall for the regulation by Federal authority of a matter 
intimately affecting the daily life of the people of every State; 
a matter, too, upon which there exists the greatest possible 
diversity of habit and sentiment in the manifold varieties of 
city and country communities throughout the Union. Further- 
more, the subject is one upon which experience has shown that 
there is a constant shifting of public opinion in those States, and 
subdivisions of States, which have experimented with it; but 
whereas within a State it is easily possible to repeal prohibitory 
laws if experience recommends such a course, the repeal of a 
Constitutional amendment, once adopted, would be almost 
impossible. However badly it might work in New York, and 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and other great States with 
large urban populations, their people could never throw off its 
burden so long as there were twelve States, however small, 


WELL? 


—Evans in the Baltimore American. 





of State liquor laws. We can 
have no doubt that Congress 
has complete authority to pre- 
vent paralyzing of State au- 
thority. Congress exerted a power to coordinate the national 
with the State authority.” 


Then, after dealing with many minor points involved in the 
two cases, he reached the following vital paragraphs: 


“Tt is decided that the Webb-Kenyon Act, to use the words 
of the act, applies to shipments of liquor ‘intended to be re- 
ceived, possest, sold, or in any manner used’ in violation of 
the laws of the State. As this conclusion causes every prohibi- 
tion of the West Virginia law to be embraced and come under 
the right conferred by Congress by the Webb-Kenyon Act, it is 
decided that the West Virginia law was not in conflict with the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce, if Congress. had power to enact the 
Webb-Kenyon Law. 

“Disposing of that question, it is decided that Congress had 
the power under the Constitution to adopt the Webb-Kenyon 
Law, whether considered from the point of view of original 
reasoning or in the light of the previous legislation by Congress 
and the decisions of the court holding that legislation valid. It 
is therefore decided that, by virtue of the Webb-Kenyon Law, 
there is no power to ship intoxicants from one State into another 
in violation of the prohibitions of the Iaw of the State into which 
the liquor is shipped. In other words, it is decided that since 
the enactment of the Webb-Kenyon Law the channels of inter- 
state commerce may not be used to convey liquor into a State 
against the prohibitions of its laws, or to use interstate com- 
merce as the basis for a right to receive, possess, sell, or in any 
manner use liquor contrary to the State prohibition.” 


Glancing at the broader implications, The World says: 


“In sustaining the power of Congress to employ the national 
authority to help enforce State legislation,.the Supreme Court 
has created a precedent of infinite possibilities. It has given to 
the doctrine of State rights a new force and a new direction. 
The Webb-Kenyon Law represents the first instance since the 
Fugitive-slave Law in which the States have appealed to the 
Federal authority for assistance in maintaining their local 
legislation, but it will not be the last.” 
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WHY SOCIALISTS LEFT THE PARTY 


HE WORD TRAITOR is not applied to Socialists who 

voted for Wilson or Hughes in the comment of the 

Socialist press; the deserters are regarded more in 
sorrow than in anger. ‘‘A Socialist is an individual who didn’t 
vote for Wilson,’’ observes The American Socialist, ‘“‘tho one 
who voted for Wilson may be a Socialist some day.’’ This 
definition is inspired by the realization of the Socialist press 
that many members of the organization supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate because he ‘‘kept us out of war’’ and brought 
about the enactment of the Adamson Law. These journals 
deplore the decline in the party vote from 901,873 for Debs 
in 1912 to 750,000 for Benson in 1916, which, the New York 
Call informs us, is the first decrease ‘‘since the Socialist party 
came into existence.” Yet ‘‘by the clearest Socialist thinkers 
it was not by any means entirely unexpected,” for the party 
eould not hope wholly to escape the ‘‘effect of the world earth- 
quake.’”’ Many who, in normal times, would have voted with 
the Socialists, ‘‘through insufficient knowledge lost heart and 
once again vainly sought refuge and safety in the temples of 
the old capitalist political gods, only partially discredited by 
them.’”’ This is a symptom, we are told, ‘‘not of the weakness 
of Socialism, but of human instability in times when men’s 
hearts fail them for fear, and old habits, which were once 
considered modes of thought, reassert themselves.’”’ In the 
Milwaukee Leader (Soc.) we read: 

“The war has brought about abnormal conditions in Ameri- 
ean politics. With a population containing a large percentage 
of immigrants, the political connection between America and 
Europe has not yet been severed. But Socialists more than 
any other class of voters should be last to go so far afield, know- 
ing as they do that the working class has only one enemy to 
fight, and that capitalism is capitalism, whether it is drest in 
royal purple or the forbidding black of Republican simplicity.” 

Similar reproof is uttered in The New Republic (New York) 
by A. M. Simons, Socialist editor and lecturer, who relates 
that during the past four years he has heard ‘‘many discus- 
sions on campaign tactics,” but ‘“‘not once . . . the old familiar 
question, ‘Is this right?’’’ and he goes on: 

“Over and over I have heard, ‘Will this catch the Poles? 


Will that land the Germans? Will the other scare the little 
taxpayers?’ Once upon a time almost every Socialistic speech 
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ended with, ‘Don’t vote for our candidates unless you agree 
with Socialism.’ Then our vote grew. Now we practise expe- 
diency, and our vote declines. With the sorrow that comes 
of the destruction of one’s dearest ideal, I say that in many 
a city the Socialist organization is to-day little more than an 
organized appetite for office—a Socialist Tammany exploiting 
the devotion of its members instead of the funds of corpora- 
tions, for the benefit of a little circle of perfectly’ honest, but 
perfectly incompetent and selfish, politicians, who still persist 
in thinking themselves idealists.” 


A man who votes the Socialist ticket to-day and a ‘‘capitalist”’ 
ticket to-morrow, according to the St. Louis Labor (Soc.), ‘‘has 
never been a Socialist,’ tho he.may have thought he was. The 
American Socialist (Chicago) gives these voters the credit for 
seeking to choose the ‘‘lesser of two evils’? foreed upon them, 
yet believes they were ‘“‘deplorably mistaken,’’ and adds: 


“The way to get concessions from the two old parties is by 
voting against them. The Republican and Democratic parties 
both stand for the continuation of the present private owner- 
ship of the industries—capitalism—which enables the few to 
rob the many. ... Yet those two parties sometimes make 
concessions which ease up the strain at least a little. They 
make these concessions only when the Socialist vote becomes 
so large that they are scared into concessions lest they should 
lose the next election. The past has amply demonstrated the 
truth of these statements. The ‘good laws’ adopted since 
1912 have been wholly due to the big Socialist vote of that year. 

_“Tt is therefore a certainty that an immense Socialist vote 
at the recent election would have meant that the party in 
power—no matter whether it were the Democratic or the 
Republican party—would make important concessions in the 
way of favorable laws. The party in power would, for example, 
be frightened into really lowering the cost of living, even if it 
was necessary to make the railroads, coal-mines, shoe-factories, 
and other industries public property in order to do so. And it 
would make other valuable concessions. Had the many thou- 
sands of voters who are on the verge of Socialism been wise 
enough to discern these facts, the next four years would be 
much easier and happier years. Unfortunately, they did not 
have enough wisdom to do this. They have deliberately 
handed their one great weapon over to the enemy, and the 
masses of the people of the United States are under the necessity 
of taking the consequences.” 


Nevertheless, this journal holds that there is ‘‘no use in 
regretting the past,” and asserts that ‘tthe invincible Socialist 
movement tosses all these things aside and faces the future 
with the victorious confidence of a master.” 





























KEEP OUT, I’M KILLING THIS WOLF MYSELF! 


—Ted in the Chicago Daily News. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 





TOO PROUD TO BITE. 


—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


IN MEXICO. 
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‘ eighty-five per cent. of the members of the 


NORTH DAKOTA’S FARMER-REVOLT 


NEW POWER IS RISING IN THE WEST and is cousin 
A to the Populist party and the Farmers’ Alliance of 
other days, remarks the Buffalo Enquirer on the inau- 
guration of Governor Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota, who was 
elected by the Farmers’ Non-Partizan Political League, a party 
that ‘‘stands for State elevators, State flour-mills, State packing- 
houses, State hail-insurance, and a State rural-credit system.’ 
This journal and others wonder what the 
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That, in fact, is just the way they were reached. Two geniuses 
named A. C. Townley and F. B. Wood, both farmers without 
former political experience, organized the campaign. They bor- 
rowed money with which to buy automobiles to carry them 
about from farm to farm. To each farmer they visited they 
showed in black and white the revolutionary program of the 
farmers’ league calling for State-owned grain-elevators, flour- 
mills, and packing-houses, for State hail-insurance and a State- 
operated rural-credit system. They asked him did he favor it, 
and, on getting an affirmative answer, they said: ‘Nine dollars, 
please.’ And they got it. The first hundred farmers they 
canvassed joined the league, involving this 
fee, to a man. After that the harvest of 





harvest will be—whether the “‘usual total 


* 





failure, or an unprecedented success of the 
State in business.”” The Boston Herald 
says that as “‘political laboratories’ Okla- 
homa, California, and Nebraska will have to 
**step into the background for a time and 
allow North Dakota to bask in the spot- 
light.””. A Bismarek (N. D.) correspondent 
of the New York World calls attention to the 
fact that Governor Frazier ten months ago 
was unknown outside his own precinct, and 
before that time had farmed ever since he 
was graduated from the University of North 
Dakota; seventeen years ago. The Farmers’ 
Non-Partizan League at the late election, we 
are reminded, captured every elective State 
office except one, and elected three justices 
of the Supreme Court, who have indorsed 
the program of State-owned utilities. The 
tillers of the soil, this informant notes, con- 
trol every branch of the State government 
except the senate, where the conservatives 
outnumber them by three votes, while 





lower house of the legislature are com- 
mitted to the league’s program. 

The World’s correspondent goes on to say 
that the league is a ‘‘secret organization” 
and only “actual tillers of the soil” are 
eligible for membership. It has 60,000 








NORTH DAKOTA'S FARMER-GOVERNOR. 


Lynn J. Frazier 
farmers on a platform for State-owned 
grain-elevators, flour-mills, packing- 
houses, hail-insurance, and a State 
rural-credit system. 


members averaged a little above 90.per/ 
cent. of a possible crop.” 


As the “‘membership drive” expanded, 
Townley and Wood gave over active canvass- 
ing to assistant organizers and remained 
president and vice-president of the league. 
Toward the last of the canvass the league 
was employing one hundred organizers and 
one hundred automobiles. During the 
winter of 1915-1916 it promoted five to six 
hundred meetings in every part of the State, 
and by last February it had obtained 30,000 
members and had organized three-quarters 
of the State. On Washington’s birthday, 
1916, a meeting was called in each of the 
2,000 voting-precincts of the State simul- 
taneously. The attendance was phenom- 
enal, in many cases 100 per cent., and in 
not one below 90 per cent. At these meet- 
ings delegates were elected to legislative 
district conventions, and these district con- 
ventions nominated men for both houses of 
the legislature and elected delegates to a 
State convention which met in Fargo in the 
latter part of March. The State conven- 
tion nominated Lynn J. Frazier for Governor 
and named the ‘league’s candidates for 
other State offices and the Supreme Court. 
Then the League swirled into the primary 





was elected by 








members in North Dakota and is spreading 

to South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and Montana. The revolt 
which has ‘‘called many a Cincinnatus from the plow,” we are 
advised, is ‘primarily a protest against the juggling of grain- 
prices and the speculation in food-prices by the chambers of com- 
merce,” and the purpose of the league is to “‘put the speculative 
markets out of business through cooperation of the State and the 
farmers in the distribution of land-products.’’ As to ways and 
means, we are told that the farmer-legislators plan a constitutional 
convention to raise the debt limit of the Staté from $200,000 to 
an amount that will allow the accomplishment of their aims. 

A Bismarck correspondent of the New York Tribune says that 
it is difficult for an Easterner to understand the ‘‘ utter subjection 
of this great Commonwealth to alien interests which preceded the 
farmers’ revolution, effective with New Year’s.”” He calls at- 
tention to the fact that the “interests” are resident in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and belong to Minnesota, They are not amenable 
to North Dakota’s regulation or control, so that in North Dakota 
the case has always been one of “‘submission or revolt.” The 
present revolt came with the suddenness of one of those “‘twis- 
ters” which occasionally tear through the State. The Farmers’ 
Non-Partizan League was founded less than two years ago and 
dipt into its first political campaign before it was a year old. 
Its victory in the late election, this correspondent says, is “‘even 
more astounding” when it is remembered that North Dakota is 
a State of ‘magnificent distances,” and he adds: 

‘*Kighty-five per cent. of the inhabitants live scattered on 
farms and must be reached by personal canvass for the most part. 





campaign, we read, and “‘tore it wide open.” 
It rammed its candidates, including Frazier, down the throats of 
the Republicans, with the exception of P. M. Casey, its candidate 
for State Treasurer, a Democrat, ‘‘whom the Democrats oblig- 
ingly nominated.’”’ Casey, beaten by two hundred votes, was 
the only leaguer defeated for a State office. 
Of A. C. Townley, the inspirer and chief founder of the 
league, the Tribune’s correspondent writes as follows: 


“Townley, by the way, used to be known as the ‘Flax King’ 
of the slope. The slope is that part of North Dakota lying west 
of the Missouri River and sloping up toward the Rockies. Here, 
near the Montana boundary, in Golden Valley County, Townley 
had one of the world’s biggest flax-farms, in which he had invested 
his own money and some belonging to relatives and friends. 
His machinery, including a large number of tractors, he had 
bought on credit. 

“The first year, with 900 acres under cultivation, everything 
went well with him, and he is said to have cleaned up $20,000. 
The next year he expanded his farm or ranch over 8,000 acres, 
and the railroads advertised him extensively as an example of 
prosperity to prospective settlers. This was in 1910. But a 
combination of circumstances, including crop failure, caused a 
complete collapse of his ambitious venture, and he and his wife 
packed up a few belongings and abandoned the farm with its 
stock and machinery to the creditors. 

“After this Townley farmed in a much smaller way in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, even at times, it is said, working as a 
farm-hand. But in all this time he never ceased to preach the 
doctrine of political and industrial independence to his neighbors. 
He attended farmers’ conventions and addrest them on oc- 
easion, but for the most part he confined his propaganda to per- 
sonal conversations, until he had come to be known throughout 
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the State as the foremost exponent of those politico-social ideas 


which the non-partizan league’s program embodies. The farmers 
said of him that he was the first North Dakota farmer to lose 


enough to care.” 


Townley attended the Farmers’ Convention in Bismarck in the 
early spring of 1915, which insisted that the legislature take 
advantage of the constitutional amendment passed the year 
before and establish a State-owned terminal elevator within the 
State. The legislature not only refused to do this, but repealed 
the small tax provided two years before to raise money for the 
erection of an elevator. The farmers were furious, we are told, 
and out of their fury was born the non-partizan league. By 
right of personality Townley became its head, but he declined to 
run for State office, as did every other officer and organizer of the 
league, ‘‘lest the sincerity of his efforts be challenged,’ and we 
are told that he worked as ‘“‘only a lean, wiry, stoop-shouldered 
American, with a hook nose and close-set eyes can work.’”’ When 
the opposition had waked up sufficiently to put up a fight, Town- 
ley was the main point of attack on his record as the “dethroned 
flax-king.” The league program was largely ignored, but 
Townley could stand it, and now he is the “‘boss of the State.”’ 

Propaganda of the league is to be carried on in four more 
States—Iowa, Nebraska, Michigan, and Wisconsin—and press 
dispatches inform us this is the reason the league’s headquarters 
have been removed from Fargo, N. D., to St. Paul. They quote 
President Townley as saying that North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Montana are already being organized, 
while the same work will later be extended to the Pacific Coast 
States, the Southwest, and the extreme South, and we read that 
the plans of the league as stated by him— 


‘‘eall for strict State supervision of marketing conditions and 
public ownership of important industries which relate to the 
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marketing of the farmer’s products, such as grain-elevators, by 
which it is proposed to establish a fair system of grades and 
marketing, packing-houses, cold-storage plants, and flour-mills. 

“Ultimately we shall have Federal ownership of grain-eleva- 
tors and other important and necessary adjuncts to marketing, 
which are now controlled by monopoly to the great injury of 
every citizen of the United States, consumers of farm products 
as well as farmers.” 


Dispatches inform us also that the league expects to become 
eventually the dominant political factor throughout the Middle 
West and Far West. The New York World observes that 
“not one of these glass parties ever enacted a class idea,’’ altho 
they are ‘‘full of weird notions.’’ They all die and the old 
parties, accepting what is reasonable in their demands, live on. 
In proof, this journal recalls that the first farmers’ party was the 
Grangers of the seventies; they were followed by the Farmers’ 
Alliance of the eighties, and they in turn by the People’s party 
in the nineties. The league ‘‘voices a long-standing protest 
against market conditions controlled by powerful combinations 
in the larger cities,” and The World goes on to say that if North 
Dakota under its government by and for farmers can profitably 
perform all the proposed services for itself, it is expected that 
the old parties will disappear, but we are reminded that— 


‘Similar hopes were entertained in the cases of the Grange, 
the Alliance, and Populism, but that was not the way things 
worked. The Grange was a pioneer in the agitation for public 
control of railroads, which all parties long ago accepted in the 
States and Nation. The Alliance demanded Subtreasury ware- 
houses for the storage of farm products upon which money should 
be advanced. By an act approved August 11, 1916, Congress 
regulated transactions in cotton futures, provided for standard- 
ized grain, and established a national warehousesystem. Populism 
urged the income tax and the popular election of United States 
Senators, which are now the law of the land.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ONCE the farmer hoped for dollar wheat and now the consumer hopes.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

Tue Kaiser says Germany will fight to the last man, and it isn’t hard 
to guess who the last man to fight will be.—Detroit Free Press. 

THEY didn’t even get the furniture dusted and the chairs arranged at 
The Hague.— Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


GERMANY’sS motto in the Karpathians seems to be “positively no free 
passes.’’—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
THE Entente nations seem to be no better prepared for peace than for 
war.—Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 
THE peace-dove knows how to fly, but it doesn’t seem to know how 
to light.—Atlanta Constitution. 





APPROPRIATELY enough, the German 
food-problem is being considered by 
the Prussian Diet.—Boston Transcript. 

It now looks as if the Southern and 
Northern Methodists won’t get to- 
gether until they get to heaven.— Dallas 
News. 

ConaRESS is going to investigate the 
high cost of living. What it finds may 
startle it into raising its own salary. 
—Syracuse Post-Standard. 

BETWEEN attempts to catch its 
breath Roumania disagrees with the 
British view that Germany is bluffing. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

A SHOE firm reports that a man stole 
$1,800 worth of shoes. Possibly he 
just slipt them on and walked out.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

LET us hope that the peace-settle- 
ment when it finally comes will leave 
Turkey a little less free to murder 
Armenians by wholesale than it has 
been.—Chicago Herald. 

AFTER all her threats of a trade- 
war on the Allies, Germany failed to 
have the Krupp factory bid against 
British firms for the manufacture of 
big shells for the United States Navy. 
—Philadelphia North American. 

ONE reason Mr. Wilson’s well-known 
desire to become peacemaker does not 
seem to have caught the fancy of 








FOND 


THOSE new half-dollars are only half 
as pretty as the old-style dollars.— 
Boston Transcript. 

GIVE the United States Senate time 
and it will talk the war to death.— N@Av 
York World. 

WouLp it be all right to speak of 
the two greatest wars of the present 
time as the peon and the European? 
—Columbia (S. C.) State. 

THE Kaiser says the war must go on. 
At last he and the Allies seem to have 
been able to agree on at least one im- 
portant point.—Chicago Herald. 

AN evidently biased correspondent 
insists that Germany is fighting for the 
rights of smaller nations; in fact, for 
all of them she can possibly obtain.— 
Chicago Herald. 

CONGRESS is going to provide Lansing 
with an automobile. The Secretary 
knows how to shift and reverse, but 
he’d better look out for leaks.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

CARRANZA is admittedly hard-prest 
for funds, but apparently he does not 
need money badly enough to go after 
that $50,000 reward offered for the 
capture of Villa, ‘“‘dead or alive.”— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

PRESIDENT WILSON will stand for no 
more trifling from Carranza. Inas- 
much as the First Chief won’t sign a 
protocol providing for the withdrawal 

















belligerents in Europe is that they [ 9 *s%.. > fe ae 
have some knowledge of his success , 

in promoting peace in Mexico.—New 
York Herald. 


A WAKING NIGHTMARE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


of the American troops, Wilson will go 
ahead and withdraw them anyway.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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THE NEW GERMAN WAR-PLAN 


succeeded in breaking through, and the Western front 

is still a deadlock. The German efforts against Ver- 
dun have not been successful if the object was to capture the 
city and push on to Paris—indeed, the Allies claim that the 
operations before Verdun must be reckoned as a German de- 
feat, and a costly one at that. Despite recent French successes 
in that region, Germany claims that all that she desired at Ver- 
dun has been accomplished. For example, the official Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung writes: 


Ni sot HAS FAILED, the Somme drive has not 


“The purpose of our Verdun offensive was to deprive this 
fortress of its offensive position against our left flank and re- 
move its character as a 
sally - port against Lor- 
raine. This purpose has 
been fully attained.” 


After describing the new 
German line on the Meuse, 
the article continues: 


“In view of the heavy 
demands on our forces 
during the Somme offen- 
sive and our conquest of 
Roumania, the Meuse re- 
gion retired considerably ° 
into the background for 
us as a theater of war, 
and our army command, 
in the execution of its 
military objectives, has, 








above all, to aim at choos- 
ing lines at Verdun better 
suited for defense than 
those advanced lines in 
the region south of Douau- 
mont, which were suited for the offensive, but were difficult 


to defend.” 


Writing in the London Fortnightly Review, Mr. Robert Crozier 
Long, formerly the Berlin correspondent of The Westminster 
Gazette, tells us that the next move from the Teutonic side will 
be nothing less than the complete reversal of the traditional 
policy of the German General Staff, while on the side of the 
Entente a vigorous Balkan campaign may be expected. He says: 


“The late General Otto von Emmich . . . became an oppo- 
nent of the traditional German Staff doctrine that only the 
unshrinking offensive, unbrokenly pursued, could win. Em- 
mich’s plan of success was apparently that Germany should 
keep on occupying French, Russian, and Balkan territory as 
long as that was relatively easy and relatively cheap in blood- 
shed; then, having fortified herself everywhere as thoroughly 
as she did after the Marne in France, she would leave to the 
Quadruple Alliance the ugly, or, as he believed, impossible, 
task of dislodging her. An indefinitely continued German of- 
fensive was seen to be impossible; it would fail at some point 
after losses so great that the retention of the occupied terri- 
tory would be endangered, or it would succeed with the fatal 
success of Napoleon’s Moscow campaign. But a well-conducted 
defensive, with large, valuable tracts of enemy territory in its 
rear, would succeed; and peace, as the Chancellor proclaimed 
at the high tide of German success, might be negotiated on the 
basis of the map.” 

General von Emmich’s view, we are told, has now been in- 
dorsed by the German General Staff, and Teutonic tactics 
will change from offensive to defensive. Mr. Long continues: 


“The new German war-plan, tho in some measure a con- 


THIS IS HOW THEY SOLVE THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


fession of failure, does not authorize offhand the conclusion that 
a recourse to defense, after successful offensives, is hopeless. 
Judging by German actions and utterances, by the obvious 
exigencies of Germany’s position, and by the opinions of compe- 
tent observers on the neutral continent, the new German plan 
is to attain the best possible conditions, both economically and 
militarily, for a prolonged and obstinate defensive. This policy 
does not at all mean acquiescence in defeat. It expresses the 
German conviction that there is an inexorable time-limit to the 
war, and that the side in possession when the limit is reached 
will have won the war, if only in a qualified, indecisive way.” 


The reasons for this new decision are next given, and they run: 


“The plan of annihilating the French and Russian armies 
in quick succession failed, and the later, more modest plan of 
‘forcing a decision’ by oc- 
cupying really vital enemy 
centers or partially de- 
stroying enemy forces 
failed. The third policy, 
‘holding out,’ is still more 
modest, but it is not so 
modest as to aim at peace 
on the status quo ante basis, 
much less does it imply 
acquiescence in defeat. 
It is a plan of victory. 
On this point the latest 
Hindenburg interview — 
with the Berlin representa- 
tive of the Neue Freie 
Presse—accords with Ger- 
many’s ‘actions on all 
fronts. The new plan ex- 
presses the conviction that 
once field - fortification 
warfare attains a certain 
stage of maturity, the at- 
tack no longer pays.” 

Turning to the Balkans, 
Mr. Long sees there the weakest spot in the armor of the 


Central Powers, and he,writes: 


“Tf the Franco-Belgian and Russian fronts only were involved 
the Entente might as well conclude immediate peace, for their 
victory on either front, tho theoretically possible, would take 
much longer than the war can last. This is characteristic 
German reasoning on the new ‘hold-out’ policy, and if it is false 
in proclaiming the practical impregnability of Germany’s posi- 
tion in France and Russia, it is convincing where it admits 
that a great victory by ‘the Entente in the Balkans would 
decide the war at once. In a few weeks Germany would see 
Turkey isolated, Bulgaria crusht, and vital parts of Hungary 
occupied. The loss of Hungary would make untenable the 
present Austro-German front in Galicia; and with Galicia lost, 
Germany, following the precedent of the former two Galician 
retreats, would have to abandon most of Poland. Germany 
herself would be intact, but without effective allies, and, threat- 
ened from the east and south, she would hardly attempt to 
hold out in France and Belgium. This is German newspaper 
reasoning, and that it is also official reasoning is proved by the 
fact that Germany, last summer, tho threatened by superior 
Entente forces both in west and east, sent to Transylvania and 
Dobrudja large forces with artillery of exceptional power, which, 
if kept in the old theaters of war, might have checked General 
Brussiloff earlier or delayed or made impossible the Somme defeats. 
Seen from Germany’s new standpoint, the Somme defeats, serious 
as they were, were less dangerous than the new Balkan threat.” 


This reasoning receives support from the German press, 
where anxiety is shown as to what move the Allies will make 
next. The Frankfurter Zeitung believes that the Allies are at 
odds over the position at Saloniki, and, after arguing that no 
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Balkan adventures can be expected from Russia or Italy, 
proceeds: 


‘In the end we see the two Western Powers, England and 
France, alone. France has the leadership in Macedonia and 
in Greece. But it is the French themselves who strongly doubt 
whether France, outside her own frontiers, can do more than 
continue the Saloniki undertaking in its present proportions. 
Many go further and demand the abandonment of the whole 
campaign. The ‘Eastern strategy’ of France will hardly win 
victories by France’s own strength, and so the fundamental 
question is, ‘What will England do?’ A still weightier question 
has lately been added—‘ What deductions will England draw 
from the collapse of Roumania and from the ending thereby 
of the idea of the concentric attack?’ 

“There are three possibilities for the English—to wait and 
do nothing, to transfer the center of gravity to the West, or 

to seek the decision in 
- the East. The first will 
as hardly be accepted, for 
ever larger holes are be- 
ing made in the block- 
ade. It is an English 
argument that the im- 
ports from the Balkans 
and the conquest of Wal- 
lachia enable Central 
Europe to continue the 
war at pleasure. En- 
gland is too nervous to 
be able simply to wait, 
and, moreover, the En- 
tente is to-day not solid 
enough for that. Final- 
ly, there is the decisive 
fact that the Central 
Powers are not waiting, 
but maintaining their 
military action at high- 
est pressure.” 














As regards the West- 
ern front, the Frankfort 
organ thinks that the 
burden there has fallen 
on the shoulders of the 
English, and thus states 
their policy: 





OTTO VON EMMICH, 


The victor of Liége, whose plan to 
win by defensive warfare is said to “Tt is desired, if there 
have been adopted by the German ean not be a_ break 
General Staff. ¢through, at least ‘to pin’ 
the Germans to the 
Western front. The En- 
glish papers enumerate every regiment which is kept there. For 
what purpose? What is happening meanwhile, and where is the 
other front, on which, thanks to the battle in the West, there 
might be a decision in favor of the Entente? All that we see 
is the German attack with its easterly direction, and this it 
will be hardly possible to convert into an English gain.” 


In view of the present military position of the Central Powers 
and their rapid sweep across Roumania, it is not surprizing to 
find the Frankfurter Zeitung writing: 


“The fundamental strategic problem of the war, as the En- 
tente would like to conduct it, and must conduct it if it desires 
to force victory, is insoluble. Central Europe is strategically 
invincible, because it constitutes a self-contained unit, and 
because, having the inner lines, it can make absolutely exhaus- 
tive use of all its strength, and apply this strength at the right 
time and in the right place.” 











Official Germany is as optimistic as regards the future as 
are the leaders of public opinion in the press, for, we find the 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Helfferich, saying: 


“Up to the present, our enemies have hoped that our will 
would become paralyzed and our force be at an end. Bucharest 
and the national civil service will teach them that still behind 
Bucharest is our military army, that behind the national ser- 
vice is our civil army, and that behind both armies are the 
industrial power and unshakable will of the German nation.” 


CANADA SWEPT BY PROHIBITION 


EMON RUM is fighting for his life in Canada to-day, 
D and the Dominion has gript him by the throat with 

such foree that his death seems to many Canadian 
editors to be inevitable. During the year 1916 a great prohi- 
bition wave has swept over Canada from west to east and 
has leapt on to the neighboring colony of Newfoundland. In 
reviewing this aspect of the year’s work, the Winnipeg Manitoba 
Free Press writes: 


“The movement has blazed across Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific like a prairie-fire, leaving but one or two oases, 
which at any moment may be visited by the cleansing element. 

“Saskatchewan blazed the trail in 1915. In the summer of 
that year the Government closed every bar in the province 
and took over itself the wholesale stores, greatly reducing their 
number. It was originally provided that a referendum on the 
dispensary, or wholesale-store system, should be taken in 1919. 
But the system did not possess vitality enough to survive more 
than a year and a half. At the municipal elections of last 
year several of them were voted out of existence, and so strong 
was the temperance sentiment in the province that the Gov- 
ernment decided to bring in the referendum in 1916 instead 
of three years later. The result was that on December 11 
last, the remaining score of dispensaries went out of existence 
by a vote of seven to one. 

“Manitoba came next. The citizens of the province, by a 
vote of two to one, decided that they could get along better 
without liquor-licenses of any kind. The vote was taken on 
March 13, 1916, and on June 1 following Manitoba was a ‘dry’ 
province. Just one month later probihition came into effect 
in Alberta, tho the electors of the foot-hills province had a 
year previously voted out the liquor-traffic by a large majority.” 


In British Columbia, says the Winnipeg paper, the move- 
ment was attended by one unique feature: 


“*A referendum on prohibition was taken in the coast pro- 
vince last September and carried by what seemed a safe ma- 
jority. However, a provision for a soldiers’ vote was attached 
to the referendum, and, extraordinary as this may appear, 
the voting has been proceeding among the British-Columbia 
soldiers ever since.”’ 


Since The Free Press wrote the returns have come in, and 
the soldiers in their wet trenches have voted ‘‘dry’’ by a sub- 
stantial majority. In Quebec, where 85 per cent. of the muni- 
cipalities were under local option, a modified form of prohibition, 
patterned on the Gothenburg plan, has been introduced, a 
measure which, says the Montreal Siar, ‘‘tried to satisfy every- 
body and has pleased no one.” The Free Press continues: 


“The Ontario Government has introduced provincial-wide 
prohibition by means of legislative enactment. On September 
16 last all hotel and wholesale licenses went out of existence, 
but the legislation provides for a referendum on the question 
of reintroducing the traffic, to be held in June, 1919. ...... 

“The last citadel of the traffic in the maritime provinces, 
namely, the city of Halifax, fell to the temperance forces last fall. 

“One must not forget to mention that on the 14th of this 
month representatives of the temperance organizations of all 
the provinces conferred with the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa and asked for Federal legislation to supplement the 
measures taken by the provincial legislatures against the 
liquor-traffic. Specifically the delegation asked for Federal 
prohibition of the manufacture or importation into Canada of 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage, or, as an alternative, that a 
referendum be taken next June on national prohibition as a war- 
measure.” 


Britain’s oldest colony went on the water-wagon on the first of 
January, says the London, Ontario, Advertiser, which proceeds: 


““At midnight the whole island of Newfoundland went dry. 
A prohibition act, becoming effective, stops the importation, 
manufacture, or sale of intoxicating liquors of every kind within 
the colony. After this it will be impossible te obtain any al- 
coholic compound within the colony, except for medicinal, 
manufacturing, or sacramental purposes; and in order to prevent 
evasion of the law a long list of patent medicines has been placed 
under the ban.” 
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IS GERMANY STARVING? 


HE CONFIDENT ASSERTION of the Entente Allies 

is that Germany’s recent offer of peace was due to a 

critical food situation at home. Returning travelers 
have told us that the mass of the German people are on the 
verge of starvation, but such stories are apt to be unconsciously 
colored by individual prejudices and, in any case, can not be 
compared with actual evidence collected from the German press. 
A careful study of the most recent comment from the Father- 
land leaves us no doubt that the food situation is at least serious, 
so serious, indeed, that radical measures are under contempla- 
tion to secure the adequate nourishment of the civil population’ 
A long article in the Berliner Tageblatt on the work of the War 
































ILLUSTRATED LETTER FOR THE GERMAN FRONT. 


(German newspapers complain that the civil population do not send 
cheerful letters to the soldiers at the front and so help to dishearten them.) 
“We live very cheerfully. On the occasion of the last batch of 
great victories we organized a great popular demonstration....... 
“Our good Kaiser sent his officials to greet us. ...... 
“‘T am at present writing, cheerful and glad, in one of his strongholds. 
—Loukomorye (Petrograd). 


” 


Nutrition Office throws a flood of light upon the scene, and in 
the course of its criticism the Tageblatt says: 


‘*When one looks at things as they are, one is bound to say 
that, in spite of the comparatively favorable harvest, the food 
difficulties for the great mass of the people have increased con- 
siderably in the course of the last six months. 

“Shall one point to the fact that the potato rations, which 


originally were intended to be one and one-half pounds a day, 
have already been reduced in Berlin to six pounds a week, and 
that a general reduction of the daily ration to three-quarters 
of a pound will take place on January 1? Is one to eall atten- 
tion to the disturbing fact that at present even the bread ration 
of one thousand nine hundred grams (about four pounds) 




















A HERO. 





**Ah, poor Otto! Wounded in France or in Servia?” 
“Oh, no, at Berlin, in the food-riots.” 
—© Le Rire (Paris). 

a week can in many cases only be obtained with difficulty? 
Is it possible to overlook the inadequate supply of meat for 
the people? Again and again the hope that the meat ration 
could be increased has béen disappointed, altho game, and to 
some extent poultry, can now only be obtained by ticket. Why, 
in many places, one can no longer obtain even two hundred and 
fifty grams (about one-half pound) of meat, but only two 
hundred grams or less. 

“Tf one is lucky, one gets sixty grams (a little more than 
two ounces) of butter a week. For months past cheese has 
become something almost unknown for the mass of the people. 
Milk is supplied at best only to little children and sick persons. 
Every now and then the War Nutrition Office. issues a consol- 
ing communication, but generally the words are not followed 
by deeds. On the other hand, it is one’s almost daily experi- 
ence that foodstuffs which hitherto could be obtained have 
vanished from the market. And all that can still be bought 
costs impossible prices.” 

While the Yageblatt speaks of a ‘‘comparatively favorable 
harvest,” the London Times represents the potato-crop as being 
almost an entire failure, the yield being, it says, ‘‘scanty and 
the quality poor.”” Comparing the recent harvests, it remarks: 

‘‘Germany’s potato-harvest this year is reported to have 
yielded twenty-one million bushels, as against fifty million 
bushels for 1914 and fifty-four million for 1915.” 

The recently tamed Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts is beginning to 
grumble again, and exclaims that “it is impossible to dine off 
words”’ and that ‘“‘cheering speeches have little value and little 
success.”’ Continuing, it says: 


“We are all reasonable enough to look facts in the face and 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RICH OIL-REGIONS OF ROUMANIA TAKEN BY THE GERMANS. 


German dispatches give full information about captured men and guns in Roumania, but little about the exact amounts of oil and grain taken, 
while the Roumanians claim to have destroyed the grain and fired the oil-wells and tanks. But the oil is still flowing and will probably not be 
allowed to run to waste. Roumania before the war was producing about 13,000,000 barrels of petroleum and 80,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 








to bear the inevitable with dignity. We also know that a Ger- 
man defeat would take not only the last scraps of butter from 
our bread, but take the bread also. But apart from the glimpse 
of a needy future after the war, we have only been told that 
we have no improvement of rations to expect, and that on 
the contrary the difficulties will increase, especially after Easter. 
Figures would have been better, and would have influenced us 
more than general phrases about ‘the terrible potato-harvest,’ 
and to the effect that we shall not go hungry, much less starve.” 


Some pressure is apparently being exerted on the Govern- 
ment to hasten peace, to judge from a speech of Mr. Strébel, 
one of the Socialist leaders in the Prussian Diet. As reported 
by the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, he replied to a speech of the 
Prussian Finance Minister, Dr. Lentze, and said: 


‘“‘We want: not only shells, but also sufficient food for the 
people. No doubt the expenditure which faces us after the 
war is terrible, but, after all, the strength and health of the 
people are the only real capital that remains to us, and we 
must preserve it. When the Minister of Finance looks at the 
expenditure, perhaps he will use his influence to shorten the 
war. We hope and yearn for mediation—among other things, 
in the interest of our officials and workmen, who suffer more 
and more the longer the war continues.” 


The pinch is also felt in southern Germany, and the Munich 
Post loudly complains that ‘‘the Bavarians are suffering while 
the Prussians get fat.” The Post is particularly angry over a 
consignment of eggs, and writes with some venom: 


‘‘How much oftener are we, as the spokesmen for the Bava- 
rian people, to shout into the deaf ears of the Prussian bureau- 
erats that this people is tired of playing the part of Cinderella 
among the German tribes? We know that in Berlin and other 
Prussian centers many thousands of cases of eggs intended for 
Bavaria and already paid for by Bavarians are being held up 
with the evident approval of the authorities. 

‘‘Those same authorities, well knowing how badly food is 
needed in Bavaria, are Prussians. Are they about to seize 
these eggs for their own consumption or will they allow them 
to rot rather than feed them to the Bavarian riffraff, as we 
have more than once overheard the northern officials call us? 
Urgent prayers that have been addrest to the Prussian bureau- 
erats by our business men and importers have not until now 
received a moment’s attention. Are they blind in Berlin? 
Can not they see that things can not continue thus? Must it 
come to a catastrophe?” 


Radical measures are to be taken all over Germany, the 
Berliner Tageblatt tells us: 
“ According to information which we have gathered in author- 





itative circles it would appear that there is no help for it but 
to introduce a system of compulsory mass-feeding, whereby 
families will be supplied daily with breakfast, dinner, and 
supper in fixt quantities. Details are not yet available, but 
it may be taken as certain that compulsory mass-feeding will 
be of general application, and that no single section of the 
population will be exempt from its operation. We welcome the 
step as perhaps the only one likely to avert the menace of 
under, or rather unequal, feeding that hovers over us, with all 
its attendant horrors.” 


Hungary is worse off than Germany, according to a statement 
by the Hungarian Food Dictator, urging more thorough food- 
As published in the Budapest Hirlap, he said: 


“The truth is, Germany is not so much in need of food and 
cereals as we are, and even Austria is in a better position. 
With us the distribution of food has been unsystematic from 
the beginning and no improvement has taken place. Appear- 
ances resulting from this lack of organization give the impres- 
sion of an excellent position, not necessitating food-tickets, as 
in Germany and Austria. We are not, however, in a better 
position. We are merely not organized# From henceforth 
Austria can not receive even a grain of corn from us.” 


requisitions. 





ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION—The proposal 
of the new British Premier to introduce some form of industrial 
conscription, whereby every man between sixteen and sixty not 
actually fighting should be mobilized for some form of war-work, 
has excited qualms in England. For example, the London 
Everyman writes: 


**In the course of his speech the Premier said, ‘It is not 
what the nation gains, it is what it gives that makes it great.’ 
If the industrial conscription project is applied all round to 
young and old it will mean that any laborer who is to be brought 
under its operation may be called upon to sacrifice his industrial 
freedom, and may be sent to any part of the country to take up 
any work which he is able to perform, at the command of a 
government department. If such aman sees that the profiteer, 
the food-cornerer, and the government contractor are left ap- 
parently untouched, this measure will result in nothing but 
bitter class feeling. The British public has shown that it does 
not very much mind giving up its liberties in a good cause. 
But it has also shown quite unmistakably that it is only prepared 
to sacrifice its liberties provided that the sacrifice is made all 
round. Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech will be read in future years 
as one of the most noteworthy utterances ever made in Par- 
liament. It bears all the marks of a vigorous intention to stop 
at nothing, and to’achicve victory at all costs.” 
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WHY WE EAT 


OST PERSONS would answer the question, ‘‘Why do 

we eat?” by replying astutely, ‘‘Because we are 

- hungry.” This is only a partial answer, according 

to Miss Minna C. Denton, of Ohio State University, who writes 
on “The Desire of Food in Man,” in The Scientific Monthly 


emotional complexion of the momentary mood; none, as a rule, 
so highly susceptible of education. Racial, sectional, religious, 
social, family, individual experiences—they all have a vote in 
determining my ideas of what I should have to eat. So, too, 
does the historical era, the geographical area, in which I live. 
The skilfulness of my cook may have the largest ‘say’ of all; 


(New York, December). Two 
great motives, according to 
this writer, cooperate to bring 
about and maintain the de- 
sire to eat—motives having a 
different physiologic basis and 
different modes of action. 
These motives are hunger and 
appetite. Hunger, we are told, 
is unpleasant, while appetite 
is pleasant. Hunger is due 
primarily to contraction of the 
stomach muscles, while appe- 
tite depends on changes in its 
lining membrane and in that 
of the mouth. Hunger appears 
to be extraordinarily inde- 
pendent of environment and 
education, while appetite is 


susceptible to the influences . 


of both. Appetite may in- 
duce one to eat, even when 
not particularly hungry. The 
writer goes on: 


“*Not all food-materials are 
valuable to the body in pro- 
portion to the appeal which 
they make to the appetite 
For example, the flavor-sub- 
stances in foods which stimu- 
late the olfactory and gusta- 
tory nerves, and thus give rise 
to appetite, are not ordinarily 
the substances upon which the 
body depends for its fuel, nor 
for the great bulk of its build- 
ing material. >. . For in- 
stance, in the use of boiled 
meat, appetite leads us to 
prefer the broth, which con- 
tains most of the flavor bodies 
(except those which may have 
escaped into the air with the 
steam), but which has prac- 
tically no nutritive value, un- 
less quite greasy; and to re- 
ject the tasteless meat, which 
contains 96 per cent. of the 
protein; very likely we also 
skim the soup to remove 
most of-the-fat, which is a 
highly concentrated form of 
ree 

‘Besides the fact that not 
all food-materials are valuable 
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DO WE EAT TO DYE? 


Cheap candies satisfy childhood’s appetites for sweets, but they may 
prove costly in the end. This cheap candy is colored with powerful 
dye-materials. Prof. D. R. Hodgdon, of the State Normal School at 
Newark, N. J., has arranged this doll, which he calls the “‘ Fraudulent 
Miss,” to show the effects of coal-tar dyes which may be obtained 
from candies. Says Professor Hodgdon: 

“The doll is eighteen inches high. Its dress and stockings are dyed 
from coal-tar dyes obtained from lollypops. Its shoes are blackened 
with lampblack from licorice candy. The lampblack was extracted 
and used in its proper place, as shoe-blacking. The shoes are made to 
shine with shellac which was used on peach-piths, a penny candy which 
may be purchased from the usual penny candy-shop next to a school 
building. The hair was glued on with carpenter’s glue obtained from 
the ‘All-Day Suckers.’ She holds in her hand a steel kitchen-knife 
which has been copper-plated with copper obtained from a can of 
French peas, and beside her hangs a baby’s stocking colored pink 
with a dye obtained from peach-pith candy.” 








if she does not prepare vege- 
tables so that they are ap- 
petizing, I shall probably eat 
more meat, bread, or fruit, tho 
none of these is an inter- 
changeable substitute for any 
other. Convenience, the cost 
of living, and food legislation 
are sometimes large factors; 
city life does not eonduce to 
hearty luncheons nor even 
breakfasts; rich country cream 
on my oatmeal adds ninety 
calories to my breakfast over 
the 18-per-cent.-fat-by-order- 
of - the - health - department 
cream that I usually get at my 
city boarding-house. Varying 
physiological conditions may 
act irrationally, as on the hot 
summer day when I take ice- 
cream (very likely a more con- 
centrated food than meat) 
solely for its cooling effect; or 
when in the midst of the after- 
noon’s shopping I buy tea and 
cakes in order to get a chance 
to sit down for half an hour. 
“Tt is evident that many of 
these factors mentioned above 
have no conceivable relation 
to my bodily requirement for 
food, which is determined 
chiefly by my age and stature, 
the amount of muscular work 
I do, my general nervous and 
muscular tone, my exposure 
to cold. Digestibility of food- 
materials and conditions which 
favor good digestion ere es- 
sential. Yet it appears that 
the importance of the enjoy- 
ment of food to secure favor- 
able psychic influences upon 
digestion has been consider- 
ably overestimated, since men’ 
foreing themselves for experi- 
mental purposes to live upon a 
diet so monotonous as to be re- 
pugnant in the extreme digest 
it in normal fashion; and simi- 
lar results usually obtain with 
foreed feeding of animals.” 
How far, under these cir- 
cumstances, may we trust our 
‘‘natural instincts” or “‘nor- 
mal appetite” in the selection 
of food? The writer warns us, 
in the first place, that ‘‘nor- 


to the body in proportion to the appeal which they make to the 
appetite, we must consider the great and often irrational varia- 
tions to which this faculty is subject. No other bodily sensi- 
bility, perhaps, is so easily influenced by habits and customs 
and conventions, by personal idiosyncrasy and prejudice, by 
connotating circumstances, by suggestion of every sort, by the 


mal” or ‘natural’? demands are intended for man in a state of 
nature, from which we have traveled far. Every fat man, for 
instance, is an abnormality, and the punishment for abnormal 
nutrition is often delayed and comes suddenly, in the form of 
disease. Again, in a “‘state of nature’ the voluntary muscles 
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use about 75 per cent. of the bodily energy. In modern man 
these muscles are largely disused. We need less food. Hunger 
may be diminished in consequence; but appetite remains, and 


we overeat. 


“The discrepancies, then, which are so frequently to be 
observed between food-requirement and food-consumption 
may be explained as due in part to present lack of adjustment 
to recent and enormous changes in environment and human 
activities and in the nature of foods. It seems quite possible 
that adaptation of diet to the activities of the organism, and 
other important hygienic mea- 


WHY RUSSIAN SHRAPNEL IS POLISHED 


EQUIREMENTS that seem foolish at first sight often 

turn out to be eminently reasonable, after examination. 

A correspondent of The American Machinist (New York, 
December 14) spins the following yarn: : 


“Two men were overheard discussing some of the stories of 
freak methods of inspection that have been going the rounds. 
One had been explaining that the entire outside surface of the 
shell must he free from rough spots and tool-marks and highly 
polished. ‘They tell me,’ he re- 
marked, ‘that after the shells 





sures, may come about, not 
simply through the slowly ac- 
eomplished downfall of cegen- 
erate classes and nations, which 
history has so often shown us— 
for neither the rich fruits of 
shrewd business capacity nor the 
activities of the altruistic can 
ultimately shelter physical de- 
terioration— but through the 
further discovery of the princi- 
ples of scientific management of 
the humanorganism,and through 
the apprehension of these by the 
enlightened classes and the con- 
sequent practise of them by the 
world’s population. Should we, 








are all finished :and inspected, 
the Russians take a cloth and 
rub it all over the outside, and 
if so much as a tiny bit of lint 
is left sticking to the surface, 
they reject the shell.’ ‘Ah, 
nonsense,’ the other replied. ‘I 


don’t believe a tenth*part of 
these silly stories about this 
munitions stuff; they don’t 


sound reasonable.’ The writer 
once heard one of the Russian 
inspectors explain why they were 
so very particular about the fin- 
ish, even on clearance surfaces, 
where it would seem a good 
tool-finish should be good. 








indeed, expect the scientific in- 
telligence to accomplish so much 
less striking results in the study 
of the structure and conduct of 
our own machine than in that of 18 
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the laws of scientific feeding 
which man has already begun 
to apply with some success to other animals will fail to produce 
results with the human species itself?”’ 





RHYTHMLESS ANIMALS—Beecause animals can be taught to 
dance, we should not assume that they have a sense of rhythm, 
for Dr. Craig, of the University of Maine, according to The 
Guide to Nature (Sound Beach, Conn.), believes they have none— 

‘*Horses driven in span make no attempt to step together. 
Two birds, however sweetly they sing solo, never sing in time 
with one another nor with any other musie. Even the so-called 
daneing animals of the cireus get their rhythm from the trainer, 
not from the tune.” 


THE HORSESHOE FALL SINCE 


E OF HORSESHOE FALL. 


1842 enough. Possibly you will re- 
eall how the skate-runners used 
to stick to your mittens when, as 
a boy, you went skating on a 
snappy cold winter morning, 
down on the mill-pond in the 
home town. If some country 
humorist persuaded you _ to 
‘taste’ the runner, you will certainly remember. The Russians 
assume that any of the shells made in this country may have to 
be handled in weather much colder than any you or I have 
ever experienced. The handling is done by soldiers who are 
equipped with sheep’s-wool mittens, very thick and loosely 
woven to resist extreme cold. If the shells are highly polished, 
the soldiers have learned that a little dexterity in breaking loose 
from them makes it possible to let go without much trouble. 
But if the surface is full of tool-marks or rough spots, consider- 
able of the mitten is left sticking to each shell handled, some- 
what after the manner that a piece of magnetized work will pick 
up chips if laid on a dirty bench. The result is that, after a 
few hours’ handling of rough shells, the soldier is minus a pair 
of mittens. Not so very unreasonable, after all.’’ 
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THE HORSESHOE FALL 









AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


The photograph shows bare rock through the meager flow at the ends of the curve. 











TO SAVE THE HORSESHOE FALL 


HE WORLD-RENOWNED ‘‘Horseshoe Fall,” at 

Niagara, is no longer a horseshoe. For years it has 

been wearing down into an acute angle until the water 
at its sides forms cataracts that almost face each other and 
mingle in a great welter of foam and spray. Moreover, this 
part of the Fall appears to be delivering now a much smaller 
volume of water than it 


now sees a huge mass of solid green water plunging over the 
precipice at the toe of the horseshoe, while only a thin veil of 
water flows over at the sides. It is obvious that with the 
concentration of the flow in the center of the stream, erosion 
there tends continually to become more and more rapid, and the 
concentration of flow at that point becomes still greater. Mr. 
Harper says: 

‘*** An entire cessation of the diversion of water from the river 
for power would not retard the self-destruction of the horseshoe 
form, but would rather 
tend to accelerate it. 





did a score of years or 


No negative action can 





more ago, as is the testi- 
mony of many obser- 
vers. The responsibility 
has been almost uni- 
versally laid upon the 
diversion of the water 
for power development. 
Based on this theory, 
public opinion has been 
arrayed against the 
proposition to divert 
additional water; and 
in recent years atten- 
tion has been directed 
to schemes for obtain- 
ing power from other 
sources, such as the 
Whirlpool Rapids. John 
Lyell Harper, a_ well- 
known engineer, has just 
published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Suicide 


of the Horseshoe Fall, HOW THE CATARACT 


in which he maintains 
that the diminution in 
flow is only-apparent, 








An acute angle like this is replacing the former broad curve making the horseshoe, and 
the volume of falling water tends more and more to concentrate at the center. 


preserve the horseshoe, 
but positive action must 
be taken with courage 
and intelligence, and as 
soon as possible, so that 
the greatest scenic spec- 
tacle in the United 
States may not be al- 
lowed to commit suicide. 

“*Tt should be the 
policy of those control- 
ling the falls at Niagara 
to have constructed in 
the bed of the river, 
above the Horseshoe 
Fall, invisible current 
deflectors which would 
make impossible the 
gathering of the whole 
river into a deep, nar- 
row gorge, and would 
again deflect the water 
over to -the sides and 
heels of a reestablished 
horseshoe. 

“ “This would not only 
improve the present 
spectacle, but would 
cause the whole contour 
of the fall to wear uni- 
formly, so that coming 
generations in viewing 


IS CUTTING BACK. 








and is due to the changes 

in the contour of the precipice, the effect of which is to concen- 
trate the flow in the center so that a smaller proportion is dis- 
charged at the sides. We quote from a review of Mr. Harper's 
pamphlet in Engineering News (New York, December 14). 
Says this paper: 


“The visitor at Niagara who views the Fall from Goat Island 


its beauty may also 
have before their eyes the emblem of good luck.’ 

‘“Mr. Harper further points out that the American Fall, 
on the eastern side of Goat Island, delivers only 5 per cent. 
of the total flow of the river, yet it forms at least a quarter of the 
total scenic spectacle. If the flow of the river in the Canadian 
channel were spread around the whole length of the horseshoe, 
as it is along the crest of the American Fall, Mr. Harper believes 
that not more than 35 per cent. of the total discharge of the 





— 


river so distributed would cover the entire precipice at the 
Horseshoe Fall with a cascade more than twice as deep as that 
of the present American Fall, and would produce a scenic effect 
equal in grandeur and greater in extent than the present Fall. 

““Mr. Harper is chief engineer of the Hydraulic Power 
Company of Niagara, and is a member of the American Societies 
of Mechanical Engineers, Civil Engineers, and Electrical Engi- 
neers, and the Electrochemical Society. He makes no suggestion 
in his pamphlet as to the methods by which the ‘invisible 
eurrent defiectors’ which he proposes could be constructed in the 
bed of the river above the Horseshoe Fall. Those who have 
visited Niagara and witnessed the -wild torrent of water which 
sweeps down the rapids above the falls can form a conception of 
the heroic task that would be involved in building any structure 
in these seething waters which could withstand them. 

“The importance of the matter brought forward by Mr. 
Harper, however, certainly challenges attention. No one will 
seriously question the desirability of utilizing Niagara’s power 
as a great national or international resource, so far as it can be 
done without serious interference with its beauty as a spectacle. 
Even an amateur in hydraulic engineering can see that Mr. 
Harper’s diagnosis of the chief cause of the lessening in beauty 
of the Horseshoe Fall has every element of probability in its 
favor; and it is evident that the deterioration of the Fall is 
likely to proceed at an accelerated pace unless something is done 
to restore the conditions of a century ago.” 





THE FUTURE OF ALCOHOL 


ING ALCOHOL is not to be put out of business by 
K prohibition. The more he is prevented from taking 

the motive-power from the muscles of imbibers, the 
more he will transfer his attention to putting it into mechanical 
motors. He will have to be denatured, of course, and greatly 
cheapened; but all this is more than possible. A contributor 
to The Rural New Yorker (New York) points out that the 
increasing demand for gas-fuel and quick heat and the desire 
to make waste into value have combined with the require- 
ments of the munitions-makers to turn the attention of chem- 
ists to denatured or industrial aleohol. He goes on: 


**As a gas-fuel, alcohol is not as good as gasoline in theory; 
it is already one-sixth burned up, but, mixed with. air, it can 
be more comprest before it explodes from the heat of com- 
pression, and this tends to equalize them. As a quick heater, 
alcohol has no equal; it is safe and odorless. In its most recent 
solidified form it is also cheap, since there ie no loss when not 
burning. 

‘The munitions-makers use alcohol and its derivatives, 
ether -and acetone, and their demands have forced the price 
rather high. This condition will not last, and meanwhile the 
prohibition of alcohol as a drink—or ‘food,’ if you wish; it is 
going to be prohibited, anyhow—makes available a number of 
going concerns which can as well produce denatured alcohol. 

‘Mr. Ford has announced that the breweries of Michigan 
can make denatured alcohol for his tractors at a profit. He 
may solve the problem of a good alcohol-motor, it is already 
near solution; but cheap alcohol from farm waste, which is 
also receiving his attention, is a harder problem. It can be 
solved, if he is willing to pay the price, but the price*will sur- 
prize Mr. Ford. There is an idea that farmers were misled 
in respect to cheap alcohol, but the only trouble was that the 
law was twenty years ahead of its time. Any farmer who has 
or can buy the waste, and has the outfit and the knowledge, 
can make denatured alcohol. Lots of them have the waste, 
cheap and efficient outfits will come on demand, but the skill 
to manage a few hundred billion yeast-cells so as to make 
them work at a profit is rather more than is required to make 
a profit out of fifty cows. But it is not unattainable. 

‘‘Another waste which is getting a lot of attention is the 
waste liquors from the wood-pulp industry. They grind up a 
lot of wood in these mills every day, and a good half of it goes 
into solution, and this solution is fermentable, but getting 
yeast-cells to live and work in this sulfite waste is no easy 
matter. There are those who claim they are doing it, however, 
and others are taking any sort of waste wood and cooking it 
with acid till they get a fermentable liquid. But they have 
their troubles also. Materials which are starchy or sugary in 


their natural state are, after all, the best food for the yeast-cell, 
and these are wasted every year by the ton. When we have 
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learned, by Mr. Ford’s help or otherwise, to use these, there 
will be cheap fuel for all the motors. But like pasteurizing milk, 
while any one can make alcohol, it will be most cheaply made 
at central cooperative plants, and their establishment will prob- 
ably be the ultimate solution of the problem involved in the 
production of industrial alcohol.” 





IS RAILWAY-BUILDING TO BE REVIVED? 


ERY FEW MILES of new railways have been built 

7 j in the United States in recent years, and if this stagna- 
tion continues it may hamper our national growth. 

An editorial writer in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago, 
December 20) reminds us that the railroads will always be the 
greatest agents in developing farm-lands, and we have many 
regions that need such development. Most of the land in 
Texas, for instance, remains almost worthless for lack of it. 
Territory already tributary to the roads needs branch lines as 
feeders, and the building of them will doubtless be the first 
stage in the coming railroad boom—if it is coming. ‘‘Political 
cataracts’’ over the eyes of the public are blamed for holding it 
back. We are so blind, the writer thinks, that we can now 
scarcely see the real worth of railways as the developers of 


agriculture. He says: 


. ‘Were it not for two things, one political and the other semi- 
political, we should be witnessing right now a great migration 
of capital into the railway field; for the growth of the country 
districts has not kept pace with the growth of the cities, and 
there is a very evident lack of transportation facilities. But 
capital, while keenly sensible of the need of more and better 
railways, is fearful of not being able to get its reward. State 
railroad commissions, particularly in the West and South, have 
hammered at railway-rates for ten years, and still hammer. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has limited powers, 
and is so overloaded with work that the railway investor sees 
little assurance of getting both prompt and adequate regulation 
of rates from that source. Finally, there has come the menace 
of labor troubles on a gigantic scale, with a dose of political 
soothing-sirup that would gag a mule. 

“In spite of all clouds, there is a sun still shining behind 
them, and the sun is the economic necessity for more and better 
transportation facilities. The nation’s railway-clothes fit it 
‘too soon’—and the pants are up to the knees and its childhood 
vaccination-marks clearly visible through the skin-tight coat- 
sleeve. Everything that is of the railroad is oppressingly 
restrictive, and something has got to bust. What seam will rip 
first we don’t know, but we are certain that a rent must start 
somewhere and soon.” 


At present, the writer goes on to say, railways are trying to 
influence Congress to do away with State regulation of rates 
and to turn this over entirely to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But the old State-rights theory blocks such a 


change. Nevertheless, the movement is well under way, and 


there is probability that the present Congress will do something . 


radical. To quote again: 

‘Whatever is done will undoubtedly serve to restore con- 
fidence in railway securities as a safe investment. It needs 
restoration of confidence, and nothing else, to start a new and 
great railway-construction period. As indicated in another 
editorial in this issue, electrification of existing steam-railways 
is probably the most pressing change, if we except enlargements 
and changes in terminals and means of loading and unloading 
freight quickly. 

“The next step will be the building of new ‘branch lines as 
feeders to existing trunk lines. This will open up some new 
territory, but that is of far less economic consequence than 
better development of territory now tributary to railways. 
Branch lines are too far apart in the majority of agricultural 
States. In some of the States, notably Texas, there are so few 
railways that most of the land remains almost worthless. 

‘Railroads always have been, and in spite of the automobile, 
always will be, the greatest agents in-.effecting development 
of agricultural lands. For some peculiar reason, the public 
has let political cataracts grow over its eyes till it can scarcely 
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see the real worth of railways as general developers of agricul- 
ture. The suffering resulting from high food-prices, due to this 
partial blindness, seems now acute enough to lead to an opera- 
tion that will bring permanent relief. Here’s to the hope that 
Congress will wield the knife courageously and speedily!” 





COLLEGE COOKERY 


‘T= OLD JOKE about the college girl and her ignor- 
ance of cookery is fast losing its savor. The modern 
college teaches its young men to farm and its young 
women to cook. Our colleges, says an editorial writer in 
Table-Talk (Cooperstown, N. Y., December), are beginning to 
visualize the kitchen and the dining-room, as well as the library 
and the schoolroom. Just as 


Sunday-school, had been in the same class. She was the foster- 
daughter of a most estimable family, and was married to a 
sober, industrious man whose parents lived in another part of 
the city. These now had charge of her two little boys, and this 
was where her husband found refuge from her slovenliness, 
It was simply a case of a woman who refused to be on her job 
as mother and housekeeper. ... My report surprized the 
charity office: ‘If I were her husbi.nd and her little boys,” I said, 
“T would never go home. She is a slattern to her heart’s core. 
The laziness is so deep that we can never reach the woman- 
she-ought-to-be. She should be placed somewhere where she 
could live amid the dirt undisturbed; but she should not be 
classed as a real mother, nor as a deserving one.”’ ...... 
“This is a real and a pathetic case—a woman upon whom 
the husband and the three little ones depended to make the 
home, to send them forth happy, well nourished, well clothed, 
absolutely shunning all these duties. She is not an exagger- 
ated type at all. Poorer dis- 
tricts of all our cities and many 





a young man goes to school 
to-day to learn how to build 
bridges, survey tracts of land, 
forge and build and farm, so the 
young woman adds the practical 
to her studies— 


*“Now comes the University 
of Wisconsin—Wisconsin where 
they set the pace for other 
educators—and fits up a model 
‘sitchen for its students of the 
Home Economics Department. 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt, of the 
department, having the super- 
vision of the work, intends show- 








of our tiny towns have these 
failures as housewives. So I 
hope our schools and universi- 
ties will plant model kitchens 
in the heart of these districts in 
our cities and have extension 
courses in cooking for the women 
who have to cook three times 
a day for their families. There 
should go forth from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and from 
all these centers of learning 
bands of bright, enthusiastic, 
expert cooks, carrying the gospel 
of pure food and good cooking 
to their sisters.” 











ing students and housewives 
what constitutes a model kitch- 
en. I prophesy that every 
student who works in that 
model kitchen will be asked to. 
become Mrs. Housewife as soon 
as she receives her degree. There is nothing better adapted to 
yatrimonial propaganda than a model-kitchen setting for a 
pretty girl. 

“The pretty girl is furnishing her friends and neighbors 
many a surprize. One, aged seventeen, living out in the Im- 
perial Valley, California, is the youngest and best all-round 
feminine pig-producer in the happy valley. ‘Pig culture isn’t 
esthetic work, of course,’ says this lovely girl. ‘It can’t be con- 
Sidered a finishing-school for débutantes, but there’s money in 
it.’ So it is her ambition to become the best expert on hogs in her 
district. She has established a record for developing her porkers 
for the market at a cost of three and one-half cents a pound. 

**She came within half a cent of winning the University of 
walifornia prize, which would have entitled her to a transconti- 
nental trip. Alas! the cruel judges decided she spent too much 
time in caring tor her hogs. This, charged up against her profit, 
cut down her score. Had she spent less time on her porkers, she 
might have had her chance at seeing America first. ...... 

“A most amazing thing developed recently in a tobacco 
inquiry. Two physicians of the United States Public Health 
Service, Dr. C. W. Stiles and Dr. N. Richards, investigated 
the use of tobacco and snuff by white children in a city desig- 
nated as ‘X.’ They found that many small children were 
addicted to the tobacco habit in one form or another....... 

‘*Let every university and every individual in the land set 
forth to cure these baby tobacco- and drug-users of their crav- 
ing for stimulants by satisfying their normal appetite for good, 
wholesome, nourishing food. When you find a three-year, six- 
year, eleven-year-old child satisfying his stomach’s craving with 
tobacco and drugs, it is because there is a poor cook at home. 
Or it may be an ignorant cook who knows nothing of what to 
serve her chilfiren or how to prepare raw foods properly. 

*T recall the experience of a friend interested in charity-aid 
work, called to a home where, the report said, the baby was 
sickly, needing pure milk, and the husband had the habit of 
staying away for several days at a stretch. 

***Tt was a miserable cottage,’ she described her call: ‘floor 
thick with dirt, straw instead of carpet; bare table with old 
dirty coffee-pot and a loaf of bread; dirt and desolation every- 
where. The slattern who came to the door looked at me and 
asked if I did not remember her. We had attended the same 


DECEPTIVE MOVEMENTS OF MOVIE-WHEELS. 


The speed of the wheels may make them appear to stand still, as in the 
top row; or even to run backward, as in the lower row. ing wheel, as on a moving 


WHY MOVIE-WHEELS RUN 
BACKWARD — When a rotat- 


motor-car or locomotive, is 
shown on the moving-picture screen it often appears to stand 
still or even to go around in the wrong direction at varying 
rates of speed. Of course, all of the motion on the screen, 
right or wrong, is an optical illusion. Nothing is reaily moving 
there at all; and in this particular instance the conditions of 
the illusion are such that it reproduces, not reality, but the 
reverse. How this happens is thus explained in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, December): 


“‘When the moving-picture camera takes a picture the film 
is not exposed continuously. Instead, it is uncovered and then 
eovered again in very rapid succession by a black disk edged 
with a circle of holes which are swiftly rotated across the front 
of the lens. In this way a series of pictures is taken which 
represents the successive movements of the subject that is 
photographed. But because of this very fact, the speed at 
which an object appears to rotate when the developed film is 
projected on the screen is very seldom the speed at which it 
actually rotated. Take, for instance, a four-spoked wheel, 
such as shown in the illustration, where the wheel rotates at a 
speed such that after one picture of the film is exposed the spoke 
A has turned around just enough to show A at the position of 
B when the next picture is exposed. It is evident that in a case 
of this kind, if the spoke and the camera keep turning at constant 
speeds, when the spoke is projected on the screen it will appear 
to be standing perfectly still. Again, the wheels on fast-moving 
cars often appear as if they were moving backward while the 
ear is going forward. This would happen if the spoke A, 
shown in the bottom row of the drawings, had been revolving 
so fast when it was photographed that during the interval 
between one exposure and the next, the wheel revolved all the 
way around from A to B. When the next exposure was made 
the spoke appeared at C, and so on. When this film is run 
off and projected on the screen, the spoke will seem to run 
backward. No matter how many spokes there are on the 
wheel it is evident that the effect on each one will be the 
same, and the entire wheel will appear to turn backward at 
the same speed as that of each spoke. It is merely an optical 
illusion.” 
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A MODERN SPANISH PAINTER OF PRIMITIVE VIGOR 


ULOAGA is making his second appeal to American 
suffrage. A few years ago, something like an epidemic 
of picture-madness seized New York, and uncounted 
thousands made daily the long journey up-town to the Hispanic 
Museum to see an exhibition of the pictures of the Spanish 
painter Sorolla. Following this exhibition was held one of a 
smaller group of works by Ignacio Zuloaga, and few went. near 
them. Yet the judicious said that he was by far the greater 
artist. Time seems to bring about the proper adjustments, and 


the exhibition of this painter, 


on numerous occasions to watch him before the easel both at his 
Paris studio in the Rue Caulaincourt and in the solemn side- 
chapel of San Juan de los Caballeros, the silence broken only by 
faint cries from the street or the sound of countless church and 
monastery bells. Unlike most artists, he makes no preliminary 
sketches. When he wanders abroad to study native types and 
scenes at first hand, or stands upon the terrace surveying the 
shimmering, wide-horizoned panorama of Vieja Castilla, he has 
with him no painter’s kit, no brushes, tubes, or canvas. All he 
earries is a small, compact, leather-bound note-book, wherein 
he transeribes in free, legible seript certain suggestions which 
he afterward translates into 
line, form, and color. ‘Mis 





begun in Boston and continued 
in Brooklyn, now tarries in New 
York before going on to Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, and Toledo. And al- 
ready he is becoming a man to 
talk about, tho he still proves 
a stumbling-block to those 
who quickly sensed the suavi- 
ties of.Sorolla. ‘‘His material 
belongs to reality and is of the 
earth earthy,” says Mr. John 
S. Sargent in his foreword to 
the official catalog; ‘‘ but, as if 
whirled to another planet, it 
seems to acknowledge the grip 
of new laws and to acquire a 
keener life from new relation- 
ships imposed by this great 
artist’s imperious will.’”’ He 
classifies with none of the 
modern cults. Indeed, he con- 
fest to Dr. Christian Brinton 
that he had ‘‘a horror of every 
manifestation of modernism.” 
This distaste, he went on to 
aver, “includes, of course, 
painting, most of which, im- SELF-PORTRAIT OF 


pressionistic, pointillistic, cu- : ay 
“feeble and neurasthenic 





bistic, futuristic, or whatever 





IGNACLO ZULOAGA, 


Spain's foremost painter, who will have nothing to do with the 
extreme art-cults of to-day. 


dibujos los escribo, he says, 
and these written sketches 
merely serve to recall impres- 
sions that might otherwise be- 
come fogged or effaced. 

“The capacity for synthetic 
observation implied by such 
an attitude finds appropriate 
expression when he undertakes 
the painting of a picture. A 
long process of incubation 
precedes the actual work upon 
each composition. He ponders 
deeply every detail, and when 
the mental pattern is sufficient- 
ly clear and the creative im- 
pulse sufficiently strong, he 
attacks one of his big canvases 
with confident surety. He first 
draws the main outlines boldly 
in ehareoal upon a light-gray 
ground and then applies the 
pigment in firm, resolute pas- 
sages instinct with rhythmie 
power. In a method so rea- 
soned, so deliberate, nothing 
is left to chance. There are 
no surprizes, no accidents, for- 
tunate or otherwise. All is 
preconceived, prearranged, and 
the touch is that of the seulp- 
tor rather than that of the 
painter. Generations of an- 
cestors who were accomplished 
modelers seem to have im- 
parted to him a marked feel- 
ing for plastic form. (Don 
Placido Zuloaga, father of the 








you may choose to term it,” 

-seems to him ‘‘feeble and neurasthenie.”’” Declaring that he has 
remained ‘‘a sixteenth-century person,”’ like the surroundings 
in which he grew up, he adds: 

“The primitives and the early Egyptians, with their rigorous 
economy of line, form, and tone, afford me more pleasure than I 
derive from the work of my contemporaries. As to modern 
music it distresses me because of its complexity.- I much 
prefer Palestrina and Bach, and in the way of literature, tho 
once a great reader, I now scarcely open a book or glance at 
the newspaper.” 

Dr. Brinton tells us in the current issue of The American Maga- 
zine of Art that Zuloaga never set foot inside an art-school or 
academy, yet he ‘‘drew from the first with vigor and decision.” 
His figures were ‘‘solidly constructed and his sense of composi- 
tion correct, tho by no means conventional.’”’ We read on: 

“‘Zuloaga’s palet, tho richly set, is restricted in range. He 
prefers as a rule warm browns, dark reds, green, yellow, purple, 
silver-gray, and black. Blue is unsympathetic to him and is 
rarely found in earlier compositions. It has been my privilege 


painter, was a ‘veritable lat- 
ter-day Benvenuto Cellini,’ a handicraftsman of consummate 
skill—a worker in metals—examples of whose art are to be 
found in the leading museums of Europe.) In looking at these 
sturdily constructed compositions where there is no suspicion 
of faltering or incertitude you are apt to reeall the triumphs 
of past ages, the expressive statuettes of Alonso Cano, for 
instance, carved out of wood and colored in the image of nature. 
Zuloaga seems to belong to an older epoch. He appears to 
possess no nerves. His conceptions are wrought in rare strength 
of spirit and physical fortitude.” 

Zuloaga’s masters are his great predecessors in Spanish art, 
particularly El] Greco, whom he holds as ‘‘the god of painters.” 
“Reactionary if you will,’ says Dr. Brinton, ‘‘the method of 
Zuloaga stands in direct contrast to the minute analytic nota- 
tions so beloved of the impressionists and their following.” 
Going on: 

“Tt entails no serupulous study of milieu. Synthetic and 
stylistic, it endeavors to free itself from that which is capricious 
and ephemeral in order to attain that which is permanent and 
typical. Zuloaga does not seek deftly to catch the smile of 
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‘that purely emotional sig- 
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nature or sing the simple joys of labor and relaxation. Peopled 
with matadors and trianeros, sensuous gitanas, cynical priests, 
and seductive women of society, these canvases are instinct 
with passion and fatalism. They are primitive, sinister, and 
full of tragie implication,-and as such unflinchingly reflect 
certain fundamental national characteristics. With its innate 
structural strength, its su- 


Schools in a distant part of the West and am sending you niy 
letter to him. It was not written for your eye. I could go 
over it and make it much more complimentary and leave out 
something that sounds harsh, but I have concluded to send*it 
to you as it is as a sample of what often occurs here in The 
Century. Here is the letter: 





perb graphic energy, and 
its confident grasp of what 
may betermed the technique 
of the whole, the art of Zu- 
loaga is perfectly adapted 
to the task in hand. It 
depicts with convincing elo- 
quence la Espaia clédsica, 
that Spain at once Gothie, 
romantic, picaresque, and 
legitimately modern to 
which it is dedicated—that 
immutable Spain—whether 
it be the Spain of the Gos- 
pel or the Spain of the 
Koran, the Spain of the 
Crucifixion or the Spain of 
the corrida. Finally, in- the 
ultimate analysis, the art 
of Zuloaga attains, under 
stress of creative impulse, 


nificanee to which he refers 

~‘motional and romantic, 
not, however, the romantie 
tinsel of Gautier, Prosper 
Mérimée, and Bizet, but 
the more enduring romance 
of reality. In its affiliation 
with the master tendencies 
of contemporary thought 
and feeling it has transecend- 
ed Fortuny, Vierge, and the 








“MY UNCLE DANIEL AND HIS FAMILY,” BY ZULOAGA 


Another version of this family group is in the Luxembourg, Paris 








agteeable devotees of the 
rococo. It reflects some- 
thing of the reasoned verity of Manet, the vital intensity of 
Daumier, and the satanic suggestion of Félicien Rops.”’ 





EDITING MARK TWAIN 


UTHORS OFTEN RESENT the intrusion of editors 
between themselves and their public, especially the 
authors who are young and unarrived. The old and 

tried, however, have had to submit to the pruning of their 
wild vines, as the recent publication of the *‘ Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder’ shows. When he prepared Mark Twain’s 
“copy” for the pages of The Century Magazine, he took the 
liberty of expunging some of the ‘‘coarse’’ phrases of the famous 
humorist, considering, as the New York Times puts it, ‘‘in spite 
of his gentleness and diplomacy, the welfare of the magazine 
as more important than the pride of the authors.’”” Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich acknowledged, some time before his death, that he went 
through the contributions to The Atlantic, when he was its 
editor, and changed the phrasing wherever it offended his sense 
of literary style. Authors might feel their ‘ personalities” 
pruned away, but Mr. Aldrich’s magazine presented a uniform 
standard of impeccable English.. Mr. Gilder’s dealings with 
Mark Twain are set forth in the New York Times, where i! 
gives the oceasion for the editor’s declaration of principles: 

“In 1886 a Superintendent of Public Schools in the West 
wrote to The Century severely criticizing some of Mark Twain’s 
writings which the magazine was printing. Mr. Gilder answered 
the letter, defending Mark Twain, but saying, ‘at times he is 
inartistically and indefensibly coarse,’ and revealing the fact 
that ‘Huckleberry Finn’ had been ‘carefully edited for a maga- 
zine audience.’ ”’ 

He sent a copy of the letter to Twain, saying: 

‘My Dear Ciemens: I am going to venture upon an indis- 
cretion. I have had a letter from a Superintendent of Public 


**Derar Sir: We thank you sincerely for your kind and 
frank letter. We understand the, points to which you object 
in Mark Twain’s writings, but we can not agree with you that 
they are “destitute of a single redeeming quality.”” We think 
that the literary judgment of this country and of England will 
not sustain you in such an opinion. 

‘I ask you in all fairness to read Mr. Howells’s essay on 
Mark Twain in the September number of The Century for 1882. 
To say that the writings of Mark Twain “are hardly worth a 
place in the columns of the average country newspaper which 
never assumes any literary airs’? seems to us to be singularly 
untrue. 

“*Mr. Clemens has great faults; at times he is inartistically 
and indefensibly coarse, but we do not think anything of his” 
that has been printed in The Century is without decided value, 
literary and otherwise. At least, as a picture of the life which 
he describes his Century sketches are of decided force and worth. 

*“*Mark Twain is not a giber at religion or morality. He is 
a good citizen and believes in the best things. Nevertheless, 
there is much of his writing that we would not print for a mis- 
cellaneous audience. If you should ever compare the chapters 
of “Huckleberry Finn” as we printed them with the same as 
they appear in his book, you will see the most decided difference. 
These extracts were carefully edited for a magazine audience 
with his full consent. 

**Perhaps you know my friend Dr. George Macdonald, 
the celebrated novelist, lecturer, and preacher. He is one of the 
most spiritually minded men now living, and a most enthusiastie 
admirer of Mark Twain. Once, when Dr. Macdonald was 
staying at my house, he spent some hours in reading with great 
delight one of Mark Twain’s books before preaching one of the 
most profound, moving, and spiritual sermons to which | ever 
listened.’”’ 


The Times wonders if Mark Twain was also the writer referred 
to in a letter written by Mr. Gilder to a contributor in 1909. 
Such a conclusion, it observes, might be gathered from the 
context: 


‘**As to the phrase that you want to retain, make it as mild as 
you can, and we will see whether we can stand it. Really you 
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do not honor your art ‘when you think it necessary to stir up a 
violent stench in the language in order to make it effective. It 
isn’t necessary, and you have a finer art than requires such 
violence. I do not believe that a certain writer, who shall be 
nameless, but who is one of the greatest story-writers in the 
world, is sorry he took out at my suggestion a disgusting word 
from one of his most beautiful and famous stories, which was 
published in The Century.” 





DEPOSING THE MUSIC CRITIC 


NOTHER METHOD of deposing the music critic from 
A the position of arrogant judgeship he is supposed by 
some to hold is offered by Musical America (New York). 

As the method suggested should appeal to producers not only 
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considerably in advance of the opera’s coming. A corollary 
to this suggestion is the proposition that newspaper and maga- 
zine articles describing the approaching novelty be issued several 
months before the premiére takes place—not immediately pre- 
ceding the event. ‘Francesca’ was promised for production in 
America back in the season of 1914-15, and yet of those who 
heard it at the Metropolitan first night how many, except a 
few conscientious critics, had made themselves familiar with the 
nature of the work, save that it was based upon d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy?”’ 


The purpose of such reforms, comments Musical America, 
which wields somewhat of a big stick over the music critic, ‘‘is 
to put the public in a position to form its own judgment as to 
the acceptance or rejection of the new opera,” so that the 
decision will no longer lie with a few men who have based their 

conclusions largely upon ‘‘ hearing of 





“THE VICTIM OF THE FETE.” 


Zuloaga has painted the actors of the bull-ring in all their aspects. 
to his superb matadors. 








This one is a pathetic contrast 
The appeal of pity is especially made for the horse. 


the dress rehearsals.’”’ True— 


“The earrying out of the above 
suggestions may be impracticable, 
and the extra expenditure of money 
may seem unjustified. Would not 
such action, however, give the opera 
companies greater security against 
the contingency of having the chances 
of realizing on their investment for 
novelties swept away by the snap 
judgment of a handful of critics? 

“This is placing the question on 
a basis that is largely materialistic, 
yet there are possibilities for real 
altruism on the part of the operatic 
promoters. By educating the public 
in this manner, they will in time con- 
vert this nation into a country of 
opera-lovers (such as we are not at 
present, considering the vicarious 
state of opera-giving here to-day). 
When the country is thus converted 
operatically, the educational cam- 
paign of the managers—begun in 
altruism—will result in material ben- 
efit to themselves. The operatic 
business will then stand upon a sub- 
stantial footing, and will no longer 
be an artistic lottery, as we find it 
to-day—except in our one or two 
grand-opera strongholds.”’ 

Naturally enough, such an inno- 
vation on the part of the producer 
would sooner or later relegate the 
critic to idleness, save when he should 
perform the purely mechanical duty 








as a valuable press-agent device, but, too, as a safeguard against 
failure of new enterprises, it may be realized in practise. Musical 
America is moved to expand the suggestion of a correspondent 
who writes it ‘‘deploring operatic waste in presentation of new 
works.” His suggestions appeal to Musical America as pre- 
senting ‘‘constructive reforms in the way of a more scientific 
method of conducting the experiment of trying out an operatic 
novelty.” First of all— 

‘““He would have the public educated concerning the new work 
by intensive publicity begun longer in advance. Let us amplify 
one of his suggestions to read that the opera company should 
place in the hands of its subscribers a book describing the opera 
entertainingly, with perhaps a condensed thematic guide. 
Further, there is no reason why the management should not 
provide its patrons with lecture-recitals on the season’s novel- 
ties, having the subject-matter presented intimately, as, for in- 
stance, Walter Damrosch acquaints the New York Symphony’s 
public with his programs through his symphonic talks. An 
example of the benefit of education in such a palatable form is 
seen in the wide response to the Hubbard-Gotthelf operalogs. 

“The writer of the aforementioned article also suggests the 
acquaintance of the public with the new operas through the 
circulation of talking-machine records of the principal arias 


of enumerating the singers in a cer- 
Thus the critic might gain, in this life, a little of 
writer in The Bellman sus- 
According to the Bellman’s 
Musical Leader (Chicago), 
He conjectures— 


tain premiére. 
the rest and quiet which a caustic 
pects will never be his in the next. 

contributor, who is quoted in The 
several sorts of limbo may await music critics. 

“Do they find a paradise in which there are concerts they do 
not have to attend, newspapers they do not have to write for, 
and nights when they can sleep? Are their sins too heavy 
to admit them straight to such felicity, and do they have to 
spend a few eons in purgatory, or, worse still, an eternity in 
some private limbo of their own? Probably the latter; their 
manner of life has rendered them too manifestly unfit for the 
society of other souls, and, besides, they need the protection 
of utter privacy in order to escape the vengeance of the musi- 
cians about whom they once wrote, and of the public which 
so consistently sets aside their verdicts. 

‘‘Fancy the entire lot of them herded together, with no 
other punishment than having to listen to one another. It is 
quite enough. A few of them, indeed, stay outside the angry 
throng, content to reflect on the philosophy of music, and to 
leave to others the praise and blame of individuals. These 
men were once critics, not simply reviewers of music.. But the 
mass wrangle over this and that; they interrupt each other’s 
vague panegyrics, and smash each other’s idols.” 
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A WAR-CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
NEW DISPENSATION 


"Ts PALM FOR WAR-REPORTING was awarded 
to the American, Will Irwin, early in the war by the 
London Daily Mail. He has, however, written little 
of the later phases of the struggle, and an Englishman, Mr. 
Philip Gibbs, now fills the English eye. His work for the London 
Daily Chronicle and Daily Telegraph and the New York Times has 
been constant, and his success is laid by the English Bookman 
(London) to the fact that he is also a novelist. ‘He has been 
able to bring the wids, modern, romantic outlook to bear in his 
survey and analysis of fighting and the conditions of fighting.” 
He is a war-correspondent of ‘‘a new dispensation,” giving ‘‘not 
a realistic or a melodramatic vision of war, but a naturalistic 
vision.”” Yet the man in the street would never pick him out 
for the réle he is filling, so Mr. W. Douglas Newton, the 
Bookman writer, says: 


“He is not only built small, but built almost daintily. He 
looks frail. His features are delicately fashioned. They are 
neat, and well cut, and of a cameo kind to fit his cameo pallor. 
Some one has likened his features to those of a Victorian intaglio, 
and that is not inapt. He has, at first glance, the look of a 
student, a man who has, with a certain human austerity, with- 
drawn from the excitements of the world to live among books.” 


Gibbs had written more than half a dozen novels when the 
war broke out, and he became a newspaper correspondent. 
Most of his confréres, eager for news, were relegated te the back- 
ground, but Gibbs attached himself to one of the ambulances 
working with the Belgian Army and went to the firing-line. 
We read: 


“In a personal sense his experiences in France will be as 
valuable to him as an artist, as they have been fortunate for us 
his readers. The war came at a phase in his mental develop- 
ment when his heart and mind ‘were becoming more and more 
absorbed in a psychological interest in humanity. That psy- 
chological interest has made his writing on the war so precious; 
but how will the war affect him? One ventures to think that 
it will deepen and strengthen his artistic outlook to a very pro- 
found measure. For him it has come—with all its oppor- 
tunities for perceiving the “humanity of human nature made 
emphatic under great stress—when his psychological curiosity 
had entered on a phase of great activity after a spell of what 
one might call ‘retarded action.’ 

“‘T mean by ‘retarded action’ that after starting out to con- 
sider human nature in sympathetic, spiritual fashion in his first 
novel, ‘The Individualist,’ a thoroughly interesting study of a 
woman beset by mental and emotional circumstances, he swung 
off on to a series of novels apropos, in which the story, the 
actual theme, assumed domination over the psychological aspect 
of his case. Of this group, ‘The Spirit of Revolt,’ ‘The Street 
of Adventure,’ and ‘Intellectual Mansions, S. W.,’ stand as 
examples. The theme of each of these novels, as well as their 
treatment, gives each the aspect of a journalistic coup rather 
than of a spiritual and humanly developed study. It was as 
tho journalism had captured him and had given him that 
‘nose for copy’ which had enabled him to perceive in each of his 
themes the great ‘story’ that the public would want. ‘The 
Spirit of Revolt’ is a novel of demagogy, written at a time when 
the power of the labor men began to ferment the land. ‘The 
Street of Adventure’ is the story of a great newspaper which 
failed just when it appeared to promise an influential career— 
the actual failure of that paper was a topic on men’s tongues 
when Gibbs wrote. ‘Intellectual Mansions, S.W.’ caught the 
beginnings of the woman’s suffrage and the suburban culture 
movements just when these phases of life were beginning to 
impress the gublic. .. . His book, ‘The Soul of the War,’ is 
as full and as poignant as any novel. Its human quality is 
enormously moving. It is a naturalistic study of Arrhageddon, 
not all glitter as the romanticists would have it, not all evil as 
the realists would have it. The actual war is there; courage 
and grimness, squalor and nobility, beastliness and beauty. 
There are a fearlessness and a lack of equivocation about the 
handling. But it is not kinematic. A sympathy and insight 
give the book a glowing and psychological verity. 

‘Philip Gibbs hates war as, I happen to know, he hates the 
thought that any personal notoriety (his own word) should come 


to him out of it. Yet it is fortunate for himself, as it has been 
fortunate for us, that he should have been so deeply intrigued 
with his present psychological phase of development when war 
came. He has helped to deepen and strengthen our knowledge 
of the facts of humanity at war, just as war must have helped to 
deepen and strengthen his knowledge of humanity for all time.’’ 








PHILIP GIBBS, 


Who sees war in a “ naturalistic vision.” 











It is ‘‘humanity at war” in the mud that Mr. Gibbs tells of 
in a recent letter to the London Daily Telegraph. This is the 
way he describes these winter days of discontent on the Somme 
front: 


‘*A white fog, dank and moist, lies over the battle-fields, so 
that our soldiers look like ghosts as they go trudging up to the 
trenches and disappear into this mistiness. At night all the 
moisture is turned to hoar-frost, and unless there is a rare gleam 
of sunlight in the day it does not melt quickly. The broken 
strands of barbed wire and all the litter of old battles are furred 
with it, and the breath of marching men is like smoke in the 
eold air. The men in the trenches are having a hard time. 
Up in the front lines there are no comfort, no shelter, no rest for 
them, and they need all their courage and strength to endure 
their wetness, their coldness, and the foul conditions into which 
they have been plunged by a month of rain. There is only one 
cheering thought for them. It is not so bad now as it has been.” 


There was one German trench that the Canadians greatly 
desired in November, ‘‘because men of a patrol who had been 
near it came back with glowing stories about it.” 


“Tt was, it seemed, one of the old-fashioned sort known to 
the men before the great advance, eight feet deep, beautifully 


boarded and revetted, nicely drained, warm, and cozy. ‘Ye 
gods!’ said Canadians sitting in mud-holes. ‘That’s some 
trench. It would be fine to live in such a place.’ ‘By gosh!’ 


said other Canadians, ‘that’s the trench we've got to take, and 
pretty quick, too.’ So on November 18 or 19 those wet, muddy, 
cold men set out for Desire trench, and fought like devils to 
get it, and killed many Germans, and got it. 

** And then they swore great oaths, and laughed, and coughed, 
and lay down in the mud, because it had all been a fairy-tale, 
and instead of the eight-foot ditch and the nice revetting and 
draining and boarding there were only linked-up shell-holes with 
dead bodies in the water of them, and, around, a lake of mud.” 














RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


























COUNTRY GIRLS 


HK COUNTRY GIRL comes to the city for more 
remunerative and more independent activity and more 
interesting recreation, and she is likely to find, in 
the new conditions that confront her, counsel, aid, and even 
shelter in the Young Women’s Christian Association. Now, 
however, the Y. W. C. A. is going into the country to make 


life so attractive that girls will not 


IN THE Y. W. C A. 


country girl is fitting herself for a useful all-round life, whether 
it be a business position or for the great job of some day being 
the head of her own household. It is not much wonder that the 
farmer boy to-day does not find the city girl more attractive 
than her country cousin, but prefers the girl he knows will 
understand him and his problems and will be an inspiration 
to him in his every-day life. 

*‘Under the heading of practical 





yield to the lure of the city, and to 
lighten the toilsome monotony tiat 
fills the days of many farmers’ wives. 
The woman who leads in this branch 
of the Association’s work is Miss 
Jessie Field. As rural school-teacher 
and later as country school superin- 
tendent, she attracted nation-wide 
attention by her zeal to arouse in- 
terest in the problems and the plea- 
sures of farm-life. After considerable 
persuasion, she was induced to un- 
dertake the direction of the small 
town and country work for the na- 
tional organization of the Y, W. C. A. 
Miss Field has been in her present 
work three years, so Mare N. Good- 
now informs us in The Continent 
‘during which 


(Presb., Chieago), 
time it has grown from the merest 
beginning to an organization of fif- 
teen county associations made up of 
fifty-six branches in eleven States, 
with a membership of 4,420.” Miss 
Field is the consulting expert and 
is assisted by six young women, 
known as ‘‘field county secretaries,” 
who travel through six of the eleven 
fields (or groups of States) into 
which the country is divided. Mr. 
Goodnow goes on to describe the 
Y.W.C.A.’s country work as follows: 


“The county Young Women’s 








MISS JESSIE FIELD, 


The expert on rural life who directs the Y.W.C.A.’s work 
among country girls and young women. 


talks, county associations report 
lectures on such subjects as suffrage, 
infant mortality, community ser- 
vice, recreation, nature study, thrift 
and efficiency, health, sensitiveness, 
vanity, current events, self-govern- 
ment, country-life leaders, better- 
babies contests, home sanitation. 
building a home, polities in our 
town, why we need a public library, 
and a seore of other questions which 
show that the country girl’s mind is 
alive to all the big problems of 
the day. 

“Up-to-date gymnasiums no lon- 
ger belong to city associations alone, 
but are seen in many country sec- 
tions. Then -there are hikes, picnies, 
tennis tournaments, games, skating, 
snowshoeing and coasting parties, 
as well as volley-ball and: basket- 
ball. In Gatesville, Coryell County, 
Texas, the girls in the county as- 
sociation promoted basket- and vol- 
ley-ball so that it was enjoyed by 
five hundred girls in that section. 
In Montgomery County, Kansas, a 
‘Good Times Club,’ which had an 
attendance of eighty-four, was 
formed among business girls, while 
a recreation club in that associa- 
tion gave nine special recreational 
oceasions with an attendance of 273. 
The National Guard drill-hall was 
used for these meetings.” 


All kinds of community service 
are now being rendered by these 
girls, we read in The Continent, 
‘from the opening of their Young 
Association 





Women’s’ Christian 





Christian Association members do 
not always have an entire building 
for their use as the city association members generally do, but 
a meeting-place is chosen which is convenient to the greatest 
number. Sometimes school-houses are used as the community 
center; sometimes a church, or a few rented rooms in some 
building. In the small town the grange rooms are often used, 
and in one or two instances the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Young Women’s Christian Association have 
a building or rooms which are used jointly. The wide-awake 
country girls who make up this organization have demonstrated 
that the meeting-place is not the most important thing, but 
rather the spirit of the workers. 

“Classes in county associations resemble very much those in 
the educational department of their city sister associations. 
There are country girls enthusiastically stidying English 
literature, French, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping— 
all the commercial branches—and dramatic expression, as well 
as first aid to the injured, home nursing, thorough courses in 
plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, domestic arts, and sciences. 
Girls are mémbers of clubs for tomato, corn, and other vegetable 
growing, and of canning clubs, ranging from the preserving of 
garden vegetables to the most delicate of fruits, jams, and 
jellies. There are even classes in manicuring. In reality, the 


rooms as a substation of the public 
library to holding a better-babies contest at the county fair, 
opening rest-rooms at the fair or in the county-seat for the use 
of farmers’ wives and daughters during the long, tiresome day 
while they shop and wait for their husbands to transact their 





business.”” For instance 

“These girls have promoted the singing of Christmas carols, 
better music in the churches, and community Christmas-trees. 
They have collected and dispensed clothing for poor families, 
have bought toys, candy, ete., for Christmas presents for poor 
children. In Gatesville, Texas, the county ‘Y. W.’ girls opened 
a rest-room for farmers’ wives which was used by one thotsand 
visitors in a year. These girls also maintained a residence 
for seven country girls, that they might attend high school. 
They also held a cooking and sewing contest participated in 
by fifty girls. 

‘In Lake County, Illinois, the county association members 
themselves distributed candy, toys, books, mittens, and hair- 
ribbons to the children of eighteen poor families. Through the 
visiting nurse they distributed clothing to fifteen other families 
and through the United Charities in Chicago they took care of 
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‘sections they are holding Sunday services in small 
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one poor family of father and mother and eight 
children, providing rent, fuel, groceries, clothing, 
a Christmas dinner, and toys and candy for the 
children, while the father was out of work for 
several months. During the summer, the Camp 
Fire girls of Lake County, which is a branch of the 
association, made pajamas, skirts, and aprons for 
the women and children from a congested quarter 
of Chicago, who were attending the summer camp. 

** All over the country, county association mem- 
bers are cooperating with other agencies in their 
locality for promoting all kinds of activities for 
the church; they are holding vesper services for 
boys and girls of the community, and in some 


centers, using a schoolhouse where no church 
exists. They are helping to promote the work 
that is being done by women’s clubs in the near- 
by towns and also are cooperating with the district 
superintendents of schools. 

“An interesting phase of county work is the 
Kight-Week Clubs whose leaders are college girls 
who come home and gather about them their girl 
friends and all girls of the community who have 
not had the opportunity of going to college to 
share some of the good things they have had the 
privilege of enjoying. The activities of the club 
are divided into fun and recreation of all kinds. 











PUTTING MORE JOY INTO COUNTRY LIFE 


\ playground erected and directed by an Eight-Week Club 








The leaders of these clubs report an interesting 
variety of community service performed, ranging 
from cleaning up a church and keeping the lamps washed, 
trimmed, and filled to providing tennis-court and grounds for 
the country school, staying with babies so that their mothers 
may go to church, and buying a black dress for a dear old lady 
who could not go to church because she didn’t have one.” 





CHURCH AND CORPORATION “SOUL” 
HAT CORPORATIONS HAVE NO SOULS is a cynical 


adage which lost some value as proverbial tender in the 

closing weeks of 1916. This opinion, hinted at in 
various quarters, is based on the bonuses and wage and salary 
increases granted by industrial and commercial concerns and 
noted in the press. Furthermore, what is practically a new form 
of social service, as was recorded in our issue of January 6, 
is ‘‘group insurance”’ of employees.. Such benefactions as 
these prompt the statement of The Presbyterian Advance (Nash- 
ville) that corporations are revealing much more soul ‘“‘than 
is often manifested by those organizations which are in existence 


primarily for the development of souls—the churches.” This 


journal has in mind the particular case of ‘‘one of the largest 
railway companies of the Middle West’? which surprized its 
office foree by voluntarily making out the semimonthly pay 
checks for a larger amount than the employees expected to 
receive. With each check was a note explaining that because 
of the inerease in the cost of living the railroad thought an in- 
crease in compensation was due its employees at this time. 

The Advance wonders, somewhat grimly, how many Church 
sessions have considered their pastors with equal understand- 
ing of the great problem of the salaried man. It holds that 
pastors’ salaries have been actually reduced, for tho they may 
receive the same number of dollars as they did a year ago, 
these dollars ‘“‘do not represent the same purchasing power 
which they represented last year, and, indeed, it appears that 
month by month their purchasing power is being still further 
reduced.”” In other words: 

‘It takes more dollars to purchase any given articles than 
it did last year, and consequently there are 
many ministers, along with many other salaried 








DOING THEIR BIT FOR THE COMMUNITY. 


An Eight-Week Club cleaning the school-house 








persons, who find it much more difficult to stretch 
their incomes over the necessary outgo. 

‘**Both the cost of almost all sorts of provisions 
and also the wages paid ta wage-earners are ver) 
much higher than they were a year ago, but over 
80 per cent. of the men in America to-day are 
salaried men and in very few cases have salaries 
been increased. One searcely needs to dwell upon 
the increased cost of living. It is the more star- 
tling, however, when we notice the percentage of 
increase. Meats now cost about 25 per cent. 
more. That means that it takes $1.25 to pur- 
chase the quantity of meat which could be bought 
for $1 a year ago. Dairy products have in- 
creased in price about 50 per cent., which means 
that what could have been bought for $1 now 
costs $1.50. Flour and potatoes cost twice as 
much, and in some places more than twice as 
much, as a year ago. Contrary to precedent, for 
the prices of staple articles usually drop during 
the summer months, the cost of the common com- 
modities used for food increased over 9 per cent. 
during the month of August, 1916, and the up- 
ward movement did not stop with August, as every 
one knows. As already stated, wages have been 
increasing also, but not salaries, with some excep- 
tions. In view of these facts, ought not church 
sessions to give serious consideration to the question 
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whether they ought not at least to restore the minister’s salary 
to the purchasing power it had twelve months ago? Not to 
do so is not only unjust to him, but in many eases it will mean 
that he is no longer able to render as effective service to the 
Church.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘CITY’S EDGE 


HE SIN OF MANY CITIES in this country is in 

making their borders noisome and unhealthy with 

garbage-dumps, and what a writer in The Continent 
(Presbyterian, Chicago) ealls “‘unpleasant industries,” such as 
rendering- and glue-plants. Miss Mary E. McDowell, who has 
lived as a settlement-woman a score of years among the workers 
of the stock-yards, recalls that the regular phrase for such 
repulsive things used to be, ‘‘Put it on the edge of the city.” 
But in Chicago, at least, a new order has been established, and 
the ‘‘motherhood”’ of the city is said to be largely responsible 
for the change. Learning of the heavy immigrant population 
that lives on the ‘‘edge,”’ they decided that as long as children 
are born and bred there, they must be ‘“‘free from evil and ugly 
things,” for the ‘“‘human output must be the test of the civili- 
zation of the city,’ and the ‘‘future welfare of American de- 
mocracy depends on this human output.” Our informant de- 
seribes the reform as follows: : 





‘“We who had the unique experience of living on the edge 
of a garbage-dump, without losing the keen edge of sensitive- 
ness, began a city-wide*campaign of education to relieve the 
eruel condition foisted upon a community of unskilled workers 
of small wages and large families. We spoke to the citizens 
and housekeepers who were responsible for this unjust con- 
dition. We told these comfortable and refined people where 
their garbage was dumped. We told them of the death-rate 
of babies near the dump—five times as great one hot August 
as it was near the beautiful lake-shore where the garbage came 
from. We told these ignorant well-to-do people what it meant 
to these families whose homes were ruined by these garhage- 
dumps. We described to them the plague of flies and bad 
odors, of the waste of energy and wages that came to people 
with small wages through sickness. ...... 

‘*On the northern boundary of this land of unpleasant things 
an open sewer had been permitted to be a menace to the com- 
munity. Industrial waste had emptied into it from the nine- 
teen packing-houses, equal to the sewage from a population 
of over a million people. The industries were saving money; 
the community thought they dared not fight their bread and 
butter, and the municipality was undisturbed. At last we of 
this district who were free to disturb the peace of the munici- 
pality organized the community and the publie opinion of the 
city, and now this open sewer is being buried under the ground.” 


’ 


The “great city frontiersmen’’? who must endure such. con- 
ditions are not so picturesque as the pioneers of the West. 
Generally they are unskilled workers with ‘“‘large families and a 
strong desire to have a home of their own.’’ They are immi- 


grants seeking to better their condition here, and we read: 


‘* At first they live close to their job; then they read an ad- 
vertisement of lots for sale by monthly payments; they hear 
that by paying down ten dollars, more or less, they may come 
into possession of that dreamed-of cottage. They buy the lot 
on the edge of the city, or perhaps just over the limit-line, for 
the real-estate agent says it will all be city in a short time. 
Part of the house is put up during the summer. Then father 
and mother go to work to earn the monthly payments. Boarders 
are taken in to the limited rooms, for the children are too young 
to work, and unless nine dollars extra are paid every month 
all will be lost. After a long, hard winter they build the rest 
of the house. Often there is no sewer and the ditches are the 
open sewers for several years. 

*“One day five Polish women from, the prairie back of the 
‘yards’ came to the settlement. Only one was able to speak 
English, and she told their grievance against this thoughtless, 
wealthy city of Chicago whose frontiers they were extending. 
This unpicturesque pioneer from the unsewered prairie told me 
that they had been twice to the aldermen and to the City Hall, 
but nothing had been done. ‘Dey say not many houses enough 
yet for sewer or water, but we so many children, so many pecyie, 














we carry water for all the peoples from one block.’ We then 
eounted, not the houses, but the inhabitants of the houses and 
the number of children, and found that the population in the 
six houses was equal to many blocks where only single-family 
houses were built. 

“‘T agreed to go to the City Hall with them to give to the 
Commissioner of Public Works this one fact—that the popula- 
tion of these six houses was equal to that of a block of single- 
family houses. The five Polish city frontierswomen and I found 
the Commissioner very human when we gave the number of 
children for whom these mothers had to carry water from .a 
fire-plug a block away, and when we begged for a sewer because 
of so many people in the six houses, he kindly said that we 
had proved our case and he would get action by the City 
Council.” 


The fight for improved conditions on the edge of the city 
was not an easy one, as may be judged from an instance given 
by Miss McDowell: 


‘Spring after spring the prairie, one mile west of the stock- 
yards, between the great trunk railroads that come into Chicago, 
was flooded with water, and these pioneers often had to make 
flatboats to enable them to reach the street-car line. These 
little cottagers who were buying their homes, who had a longing 
for a piece of land to till, who wanted to get away from the 
smoke and the smell, had to bear the whole burden of opening 
up the edge of the city, for the absentee landowners who held 
on to the land for future speculation fought every improvement. 
One great estate-owner, who lived in New York City, fought the 
putting in of the main sewer to drain the flooded prairie. . .. . 

‘The citizens in the districts built for pleasant things are not 
cruel, nor do they mean to be selfish. They simply do not see 
with their minds. They can not sense a bad odor that they 
do not smell nor feel a pain that others have. Their imagina- 
tion is so limited that they do not realize the injustice of putting 
off their discomforts on to others less able to bear them. . They, 
as individuals, think ethically, but have not yet learned to think 
collectively. It takes graphic pictures of realities and dramatic 
stories of suffering human beings and a constructive idea of a 
scientific plan to care for garbage and industrial waste before 
comfortable citizens are aroused.” 





A GIFT OF LAST MOMENTS 


NE GRATEFULLY APPRECIATED SERVICE done _ 


by the workers 6f the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion in France is to bring relatives to the bedsides of 
dying or fatally wounded soldiers. In urgent cases, we read 
in The Christian Endeavor World (Boston), relatives and friends 
are permitted by the British and French Governments to go 
to France ‘‘to visit those who will never again come across 
the Channel.’¥ From the moment the visitors land on French 


soil, we read, 


“They are the guests ef the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, whose cars meet every boat, and often they have as many 
as two hundred and fifty guests in their charge at one time. 
They are driven to the place where their loved ones lie, it may 
be eighty miles away or more; and from the time of coming 
to the time of going, unless they wish, it need not cost them 
a cent. That is not the least beautiful and tender of all the 
ministries of the Association. 

*“Many of the cases are infinitely pathetic. Not long ago 
I read of one wife going in sad hope; but the boat was delayed, 
and when she arrived she was just a few hours too late. 

“Mr. Yapp tells of another case, the wife of a soldier-lad. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association took her to the hospi- 
tal; outside the ward a nurse told her that he was very ill, 
delirious all the time, and there was no hope of his recognizing 
her. They went in. For fifteen-minutes she sat there beside 
him, and there was not the slightest sign that he knew. Then 
she just spoke to him of the little ones at home, his two chil- 
dren, Lizzie and Freddie. ‘You remember them?’ she asked. 
And for one moment there passed over his face a look of recog- 
nition. Then the darkness closed in again: But that one mo- 
ment—so little in one sense. for the days for most of: us are 
full of such moments—was to her priceless—* worth coming all 
the way from England for,’ she said.” 
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UNDAY, October 8th at the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
City, the final perfection of the new Ampico Reproducing 
Piano became a matter of public record. 
A notable gathering of musicians and critics heard Leopold 
Godowsky play Chopin’s A Flat Ballade, and immediately after- 
ward heard the Ampico repeat the number, reproducing with fear 
uncanny fidelity all the easily recognizable characteristics of 
Godowsky’s playing. 
y 5 paying: 
Tone for tone, shade for shade, every note and chord. struck 
with the same delicate precision as before—it was Godowsky i: 
and no other. 
Seldom has a new invention had a more impressive demonstra- 
tion. The willingness of a premier concert pianist to perce 
in a public comparison of his art with a “player piano,” however 
marvelous, is in itself a remarkable tribute to the Ampicor In 
his prompt recognition of the artistic and educational significance 
| of this invention Godowsky is by no means alone. Ornstein, 
Adler, Volavy and other celebrated artists are also soon to Cie 
appear in joint recitals with the Ampico. . 
If- you do not get an opportunity to hear one of these recitals, AM Pl C O 
have your music dealer arrange a private demonstration. The 


) Ampico is bach Reproducing Piano and a player piano, play- ‘Reproducing Piano 


ing any standard roll. And the tone and touch of the instrument 
are unimpaired for hand playing. 

The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best pianos: 
the Knabe (1837), Haines Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell 
(1836) and the celebrated Chickering (1823). A handsome 
illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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whether they ought not at least to restore the minister’s salary 
to the purchasing power it had twelve months ago? Not to 


do so is not only unjust to him, but in many eases it will mean 
that he is no longer able to render as effective service to the 


Church.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘CITY'S EDGE 


HE SIN OF MANY CITIES in this country is in 

making their borders noisome and unhealthy with 

garbage-dumps, and what a writer in The Continent 
(Presbyterian, Chicago) calls “‘unpleasant industries,’’ such as 
rendering- and glue-plants. Miss Mary E. MeDowell, who has 
lived as a settlement-woman a score of years among the workers 
of the stock-yards, recalls that the regular phrase for such 
repulsive things used to be, “‘Put it on the edge of the city.” 
But in Chicago, at least, a new order has been established, and 
the ‘‘motherhood” of the city is said to be largely responsible 
for the change. Learning of the heavy immigrant population 
that lives on the ‘‘edge,”’ they decided that as long as children 
are born and bred there, they must be ‘“‘free from evil and ugly 
things,” for the “human output must be the test of the civili- 
zation of the city,’’ and the “future welfare of American de- 
Our informant de- 





moecracy depends on this human output.” 
scribes the reform as follows: 


‘“‘We who had the unique experience of living on the edge 
of a garbage-dump, without losing the keen edge of sensitive- 
ness, began a city-wide campaign of education to relieve the 
eruel condition foisted upon a community of unskilled workers 
of small wages and large families. We spoke to the citizens 
and housekeepers who were responsible for this unjust con- 
dition. We told these comfortable and refined people where 
their garbage was dumped. We told them of the death-rate 
of babies near the dump—five times as great one hot August 
as it was near the beautiful lake-shore where the garbage came 
from. We told these ignorant well-to-do people what it meant 
to these families whose homes were ruined by these garhage- 
dumps. We described to them the plague of flies and bad 
odors, of the waste of energy and wages that came to people 
with small wages through sickness. ...... 

‘On the northern boundary of this land of unpleasant things 
an open sewer had been permitted to be a menace to the com- 
munity. Industrial waste had emptied into it from the nine- 
teen packing-houses, equal to the sewage from a population 
of over a ‘million people. The industries were saving money; 
the community thought they dared not fight their bread and 
butter, and the municipality was undisturbed. At last we of 
this district who were free to disturb the peace of the munici- 
pality organized the community and the publie opinion of the 
city, and now this open sewer is being buried under the ground.” 

The ‘‘great city frontiersmen’’ who must endure such. con- 
ditions are not so picturesque as the pioneers of the West. 
Generally they are unskilled workers with ‘‘large families and a 
strong desire to have a home of their own.” They are immi- 
grants seeking to better their condition here, and we read: 


‘*At first they live close to their job; then they read an ad- 
vertisement of lots for sale by monthly payments; they hear 
that by paying down ten dollars, more or less, they may come 
into possession of that dreamed-of cottage. They buy the lot 
on the edge of the city, or perhaps just over the limit-line, for 
the real-estate agent says it will all be city in a short time. 
art of the house is put up during the summer. Then father 
and mother go to work to earn the monthly payments. Boarders 
are taken in to the limited rooms, for the children are too young 
to work, and unless nine dollars extra are paid every month 
all will be lost. After a long, hard winter they build the rest 
of the house. Often there is no sewer and the ditches are the 
open sewers for several years. 

“One day five Polish women from,the prairie back of the 
‘yards’ came to the settlement. Only one was able to speak 
English, and she told their grievance against this thoughtless, 
wealthy city of Chicago whose frontiers they were extending. 
This unpicturesque pioneer from the unsewered prairie told me 
that they had been twice to the aldermen and to the City Hall, 
but nothing had been done. ‘Dey say not many houses enough 
yet for sewer or water, but we so many children, so many people, 
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we carry water for all the peoples from one block.’ We then 
counted, not the houses, but the inhabitants of the houses and 
the number of children, and found that the population in the 
six houses was equal to many blocks where only single-family 
houses were built. 

“*T agreed to go to the City Hall with them to give to the 
Commissioner of Public Works this one fact—that the popula- 
tion of these six houses was equal to that of a block of single- 
family houses. The five Polish city frontierswomen and I found 
the Commissioner very human when we gave the number of 
children for whom these mothers had to carry water from .a 
fire-plug a block away, and when we begged for a sewer because 
of so many people in the six houses, he kindly said that we 
had proved our case and he would get action by the City 
Council.” 


The fight for improved conditions on the edge of the city 
was not an easy one, as may be judged from an instance given 
by Miss McDowell: 


‘Spring after spring the prairie, one mile west of the stoek- 
yards, between the great trunk railroads that come into Chicago, 
was flooded with water, and these pioneers often had to make 
flatboats to enable them to reach the street-car line. These 
little cottagers who were buying their homes, who had a longing 
for a piece of land to till, who wanted to get away from the 
smoke and the smell, had to bear the whole burden of opening 
up the edge of the city, for the absentee landowners who held 
on to the land for future speculation fought every improvement. 
One great estate-owner, who lived in New York City, fought the 
putting in of the main sewer to drain the flooded prairie. . .. . 

**The citizens in the districts built for pleasant things are not 
cruel, nor do they mean to be selfish. They simply do not see 
with their minds. They can not sense a bad odor that they 
do not smell nor feel a pain that others have. Their imagina- 
tion is so limited that they do not realize the injustice of putting 
off their discomforts on to others less able to bear them, They, 
as individuals, think ethically, but have not yet learned to think 
collectively. It takes graphic pictures of realities and dramatic 
stories of suffering human beings and a constructive idea of a 
scientific plan to care for garbage and industrial waste before 
comfortable citizens are aroused.” 





A GIFT OF LAST MOMENTS 


NE GRATEFULLY APPRECIATED SERVICE done 
by the workers 6f the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in France is to bring relatives to the bedsides of 

In urgent cases, we read 


dying or fatally wounded soldiers. 
relatives and friends 


in The Christian Endeavor World (Boston), 
are permitted by the British and French Governments to go 
to France *‘to visit those who will never again come across 
the Channel.’ visitors land on Freneh 


soil, we read, 


From the moment the 


“They are the guests ef the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, whose cars meet every boat, and often they have as many 
as two hundred and fifty guests in their charge at one time. 
They are driven to the place where their loved ones lie, it may 
be eighty miles away or more; and from the time of coming 
to the time of going, unless they wish, it need not cost them 
a cent. That is not the least beautiful and tender of all the 
ministries of the Association. 

*“Many of the cases are infinitely pathetic. Not long ago 
I read of one wife going in sad hope; but the boat was delayed, 
and when she arrived she was just a few hours too late. 

“Mr. Yapp tells of another case, the wife of a soldier-lad. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association took her to the hospi- 
tal; outside the ward a nurse told her that he was very ill, 
delirious all the time, and there was no hope of his recognizing 
her. They went in. For fifteen-minutes she sat there beside 
him, and there was not the slightest sign that he knew. Then 
she just spoke to him of the little ones at home, his two chil- 
dren, Lizzie and Freddie. ‘You remember them?’ she asked. 
And for one moment there passed over liis face a look of recog- 
nition. Then the darkness closed in again. But that one mo- 
ment—so little in one sense. for the days for most of:us ar 
full of such moments—was to her priceless— worth coming all 


the way from England for,’ she said.”’ 
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= UNDAY, October 8th at the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
a- City, the final perfection of the new Ampico Reproducing 
“ . Piano became a matter of public record. 
. A notable gathering of musicians and critics heard Leopold 
a Godowsky play Chopin’s A Flat Ballade, and immediately after- 
- ward heard the Ampico repeat the number, reproducing with o 
uncanny fidelity all the easily recognizable characteristics of 
Godowsky’s playing. 
Tone for tone, shade for shade, every note and chord. struck 
| with the game delicate precision as before—it was Godowsky {i 
3 and no other. 
: Seldom has a new invention had a more impressive demonstra- 
; tion. The willingness of a premier concert pianist to parsacigere 
in a public comparison of his art with a “player piano, ” however 
| q marvelous, is in itself a remarkable tribute to the Ampico: In 
his prompt recognition of the artistic and educational significance 
of this invention Godowsky is by no means alone. Ornstein, 
Adler, Volavy and other celebrated artists are also soon to Cie 
appear in joint recitals with the Ampico. 
If- you do not get an opportunity to hear one of these recitals, AM Pl C O 
have your music dealer arrange a private demonstration. The 
; Ampico is both a Reproducing Piano and a player piano, play- Reproducing Piano 
« ing any standard roll. And the tone and touch of the instrument 
are unimpaired for hand playing. 
The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best pianos: 
the Knabe (1837), Haines Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell 
(1836) and the celebrated Chickering (1823). A handsome 
illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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Unable to secure copper to 
replace the top of this huge 
vosin vetort, a Pensacola, 
Fila., concern faced anizne- 
ty-day shut-down of their 
plant. It was welded in 
three days by Prest-O-Lite 
Process, the portable outfit 
bcing brought to the job. 


Welding saved 87 
days shut-down 


By avoiding a tie-up or delay in pro- 
duction through the quick, permanent 
repair of some important piece of ma- 
chinery, one use of this process in your 
plant may save you many times its cost. 
You can probably avail yourself of the in- 
creased strength, economy and simplicity 
of welding in the manufacture of metal 
parts, as thousands of others are doing. 
It will also pay you to investigate its use 
in repair work. 


Oxy-acetylene welding fuses two pieces 
of metal by intense heat into one piece 
with the strength of the original metal. 

It is easily understood—any workman 
who understands metals.can learn quickly 
to do efficient work. We furnish high- 
grade welding apparatus for $60 (Canada, 
$75); Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Service 
and special blow-pipe for cutting metals 
at extra cost. 

Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene is furnished 
in convenient cylinders, making the welding 
outfit portable for use inside or outside the 
shop. Ihe Prest-O-Lite system of exchanging 
empty cylinders for full ones insures universal, 
perpetual service. Avoids the initial invest- 
ment and depreciation incurred in making 
crude acetylene in carbide generators. Insures 
better welds, quicker work and lower operat- 
ing costs, 

If you use a bolt, rivet or threaded joint in 
the manufacture of any metal product, it will 
pay you to learn the savings in time and ma- 
terial, and the added strength and neatness 
offered you by oxy-acetylene welding. 






Our illustrated literature probably 
describes a profitable use in your 
business. Write for it. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U.S. Main Offices and Factory 
862 SPEEDWAY, INDIANAPOLIS 
Canadian Main Offices and Factory 
Dept. K, MERRITTON, ONT. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





HARMING Simplicity of expression 

and appealing naiveté of idea make 
Katharine Lee Bates’ ‘Fairy Gold”’ (EK. P. 
Dutton & Co.) one of the most attractive of 
the recent books of verse. This poet writes 
best of children and of fairies, and few, 
indeed, are the modern verse-makers suffi- 
ciently deft and discerning to treat these 
delicate themes successfully. The ballad 
which we quote is perhaps intended for 
childish readers, but is interesting and 
dramatic enough to please all who enjoy 
a good story put into good verse. 


REBECCA AND ABIGAIL 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


When the Clans of the Open Hand conrene 
And our valors are rehearsed, 

Remember the year eighteen-fourteen 
And our proud September first. 

When ye write the roll of our heroes down, 
Oh, be not the deed ignored 

Of two little heroines, bonny and brown, 
Whose wit was sharp as a sword. 


Careless she sat in the lighthouse door, 
Lass of the laughing lip, . 

When there hove in sight off the Scituate shore 
The sails of a British ship. 

Rebecca Bates was the merriest maid 
Between Cape Cod and Cape Ann, 

But her quick breath sobbed, for, old fears allayed, 
The post had never a man. 


Over her shoulder Abigail peered 
With the soft brown eyes of their race, 

And the sisters watched as the frigate neared 
And anchored against the place 

Where guards had been stationed till yestere’en, 
But now had no garrison more 

Than the keeper's wife with her gentle mien, 
And the girls in the lighthouse door. 


The work-worn mother, all unaware 
Of the blow about to fall, 
Dozed in her faded rocking-chair, 
While the kitten teased the ball 
That had rolled from her knitting, and not until 
Two barges in stealthy guise 
Put off from the ship, had the girls a will 
To waken those weary eyes. 


Then her dream was pierced by the shrilling fife 
And crushed by the rolling drum. 

She swayed to her feet: ‘‘O,Lord of Life, 
Is the hour of bloodshed come?”’ 

White she sprang to the empty door 
And saw the redcoats, stayed 

By that martial note, had raised the oar, 
Mistrusting an ambuscade. 


A sullen gun from the ship warned back 
The boats, and with hurried stroke 

They traversed again that foaming track 
To the shelter of British oak, 

While ‘““ Yankee Doodle ”’ rang out the fife, 
And the drum was calling to arms 

As if mustering men for desperate strife 
From a hundred rebel farms. 


Murmured the goodwife: ‘God be praised!’’ 
And next: ‘‘ But how shall I feed 

This patriot army Thou hast raised 
To succor us in our need?”’ 

Then around the cottage, as large as life, 
She saw that army come — 

Laughing Rebecca who waved the fife, 
And Abigail with the drum. 


At last Mr. W. H. Davies’s poems are 
readily accessible to the American public. 
From the press of Alfred A. Knopf comes 
“The Collected Poems of William H. 
Davies,” with a frontispiece portrait of the 
poet by William Rothenstein. In England 
he has for years enjoyed considerable fame, 
having been the recipient of praise higher 
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Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Carriers 


Have brought thousands 
of letters telling of the 
health-benefits following 
change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


Some people seem able 
to drink coffee, for a time, 
without much apparent 
harm to health and com- 
fort. But there are many 
others to whom it is defi- 
nitely injurious to heart, 
stomach and nerves. 





If you are one of those 
with whom eoffee dis- 
agrees, a change to the 
pure, delicious food-drink, 
Postum, would seem ad- 
visable—and 


Ghere’s a Reason’ 
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than that usually given to a living poet. 
The London Morning Post said of his 
songs, ‘‘They would be most fitly de- 
Seribed as poems which Herrick, Words- 
worth, and Blake left unwritten,’ and the 
London Nation spoke of his ‘exquisite in- 
timacy with the earth.’’ This last phrase 
seems especially apt when considered in 
relation to the three lovely lyrics we have 
chosen for exhibition. 


THE ELEMENTS 
By WILLIAM H. DAvIEs 


No house of stone 
Was built for me; 
When the Sun shines— 
I am a bee. 


No sooner comes 
The Rain so warm, 
I come to light— 
I am a worm. 


When the Winds blow, 
I do not strip, 

But set my sails— 
I am a ship. 


When Lightning comes, 
It plays with me 
And I with it— 
[ am a tree. 


When drowned men rise 
At Thunder’s word, 
Sings Nightingale— 
I am a bird. 


APRIL’S CHARMS 
By WILLIAM H. Davis 


When April scatters coins of primrose gold 
Among the copper leaves in thickets old, 
And singing skylarks from thé meadows rise, 
To twinkle like black stars in sunny skies; 


When I can hear the small woodpecker ring 
Time on a tree for all the birds that sing; 
And hear the pleasant cuckoo, loud and long 
The simple bird that thinks two notes a song; 


When I can hear the woodland brook, that could 
Not drown a babe, with all his threatening mood, 
Upon whose banks the violets make their home, 

And let a few small strawberry-blossoms come: 


When I go forth on such a pleasant day, 

One breath outdoors takes all my care away; 

It goes like heavy smoke, when flames take hold 
Of wood that’s green and fill a grate with gold. 


DAYS TOO SHORT 
By WILLIAM H. Davies 


When Primroses are out in Spring 
And small, blue violets come between; 
When merry birds sing on boughs green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 


When butterflies will make side-leaps, 
As tho escaped from Nature’s hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 

Upon their heads in fragrant deeps; 


When small clouds are so silvery white 
Each seems a broken rimmed moon— 
When such things are, this world too soon, 
For me, doth wear the veil of Night. ~ 


Artlfur Peterson puts a pleasant memory 
into pleasant verses in his ‘‘Summer 
Evening,” which we quote from his 
“*Collected Poems”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


SUMMER EVENING 


By ARTHUR PETERSON 


A night of June, the stars were bright, 
And all the air was warm and soft, 
And round about us floated oft 
Some sweet perfume, and then took flight. 
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A Belt Is No Better Than 


Its Friction Surface 


The friction surface of a Blue Streak Belt is like the tread 
on a good tire. 


It grips the pulleys and efficiently delivers the power of your 
engines to your shafts and machines. 


How long would the best of tires last if it had an inferior 
tread or no tread at all? About as long as a belt with 
inferior friction surface, or none at all. 


The excellent friction surface of Blue Streak Belts with- 
stands the most grilling work, assuring increased length of 
service per dollar of cost. 


Blue Streak Belts are balanced belts. The duck and the 
rubber impregnation are as good as the friction surface. 
They will further economy as well, and serve as long. 


The duck is a special weave which greatly increases the 
tensile strength per unit of weight. 


This superior strength permits a reduction in the number 
of plies used. And the fewer the plies, the greater the 
pulley contact and the amount of power saved. 


These plies are impregnated under such enormous pressure 
that the rubber is forced into the very fiber of the duck, 
welding the plies indissolubly and absolutely waterproofing 
them. 


No matter what the cost of materials, the quality of Good- 
year Blue Streak Belts remains the same; they are the best 
transmission belts The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


can make. 
* * * 


Write for our Encyclopedia of Mechanical Goods, containing specific 
recommendations for every operation in mills, mines and*factories. Both 
master mechanics and administrative executives are using it in revising 
operating costs downward. Have your secretary send for it today. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Production—production and more production!! That is the 
efficiency-gauge of the modern plant. Of all else, “production” 
is ever the master word. 

It calls for uninterrupted operation—for a plant dependable day 
in and ds out—no shut-downs through equipment weaknesses. 

Thus, in planning for efficient, reliable power, business heads 
demand Robbins & Myers Motors for the twenty-one years’ 
record of successful performance behind them. 

Whatever the size—1/40 or 25 horsepower; whatever the 
service—large machine or small; whatever the circuit—direct or 
alternating current—there is a particular Robbins & Myers Motor 
for the purpose. 

Makers of the best motor-driven equipment also prefer Robbins 
& Myers Motors for their dependable qualities. Whenever you 
see any electrical device equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor, 
whether it be a vacuum cleaner for the home, an adding machine 
for the office, or a drill press for the machine shop, be assured 
that it is a high grade product throughout. 

You will rarely find a Robbins & Myers Motor on any appli- 
ance that does not measure up to the Robbins X& Myers standard. 

If you are a motor user planning for more and better power, 
write for data on motors to suit your particular needs, 
If a manufacturer of motor-driven equipment, Iet us submit 
sample motors for testing. No obligation involved. 
If a dealer, more facts await you regarding Robbins & 
Myers service. 
The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Your dress was some pale summer stuff, 
Its light was all we cared to have, 

I at your feet, and near enough 
Sitting to feel your fan’s slow wave. 


Of ghosts we talked, told mystic tales 
Which made both turn, almost afraid, 
And peer into the woodbine’s shade, 

Moved to and fro by gentle gales. 

In the late evening, growing still 
At last, you gazed long at the stars, 

And I at your fair face, until 
Midnight struck through the lattice-bars. 


Here is a poem on an unusual subject, 
a poem distinguished for its strength of 
phrase and for the truth of its psychology. 
There is an important lesson in these 
lines, They are quoted from Ruth Comfort 
Mitehell’s ‘‘The Night Court and Other 
Verses’ (The Century. Company). 


REVELATION 
By RuTH COMFORT MITCHELS. 
He had not made the team. The ultimate 
moment— 

Last practise for the big game, his senior year 
Had come and gone again with dizzying swiftness 

It was all over now, and the sudden cheer 
That rose and-swelled to greet the elect eleven 

Sounded his bitter failure on his ear. 


He had not made the team. He was graduating. 
The last grim chance was gone and the last hope 
fled; 

The final printed list tacked up in the quarters; 
A girl in the bleachers turned away her head, 
He knew that she was trying to keep from crying; 

Under his tan there burned a painful red. 


He had not made the team. The family waiting 
His wire, up-State; the little old loyal town 
That had looked to him year by year to make it 

famous, 
And laureled him each time home with fresh 
renown; 
The men from the house there, tense, breathlessly 
watching, 
And, after all, once more, he’d thrown them 
down. 


He had not made the team, after years of striving; 
After all he had paid to try and held it cheap- 
The sweat and blood and strain and iron 

endurance— 
And the harassed nights, too aching-tired 
to sleep; 
The limp that perhaps he might be cured of 
some day; 
The ugly scar that he would always keep. 


He had not made the team. He watched from th 
side-lines, 
Two days later, a part of a sad patrol, 
Battered and bruised in his crouched blanketed 
body, ’ 
Sick and sore to his depths and aloof in dole, 
Until he saw the enemy’s swift advancing 
Sweeping his team-mates backward. Then 
from his soul ; 
Was cleansed the sense of self and the sting of 
failure, 
And he was one of a pulsing, straining whole, 
Bracing to stem the tide of the on-flung bodies, 
Helping to halt that steady, relentless roll; 
Then he was part of a fighting, frenzied unit 
Forcing them back and back and back from 
the goal. 
There on the side-lines came the thought like a 
whip-crack 
As his team rallied and rose and took control! 
IIe had not made the team, but for four long seasons, 
Each of ten grinding weeks, he had given the flower, 
The essence, and strength of body, brain, and spirit, 
IIe and hisgkind—the second team—till the power 
To cope with opposition and to surmount it 
Into the team was driven against this hour! 


What did it matter who held onto the leather, 
He or another? What was a four-years’ dream? 
Out of his heart the shame and rancor lifted, 
There burst from his throat a hoarse, exultant 
scream. 
Not in the fight, but part of it, he was winning! 
This was his victory: he had made the team! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


CANADIAN WOMEN AND THE 
GREAT WAR 

HIRTY-FIVE hundred women doing 
work: previously done by men in 
Canadian banks, three thousand in muni- 
tidn-factories, five thousand nursing the 
wounded at the front and in the base hos- 
pitals—these’ figures  give’a- hint of the 
spirit in which the women of the Dominion 





are meeting the demands of the war. To 
release their sons and brothers for service 
in the trenches, they are turning to unfa- 
miliar duties in office, counting-house, and 
ammunition-plant, while others have sue- 
cessfully turned their energies to the raising 
of great sums of money for war-relief. 
Like their English sisters, they are working 
long hours to keep their fighting forces sup- 
plied with ammunition, they are knitting, 
canning, gardening, street-cleaning, for the 
men at the front. Describing these activi- 
ties in a letter to the New York World, a 
Toronto correspondent writes: 

When Great Britain entered the war, 
Canada automatically did likewise. Never 
perhaps in the history of nations was there 
a land less prepared for conflict than Can- 
ada. Militant Canadians to that date 
were exceptional; the bulk of the press and 
the public was distinctly anti on the pre- 
paredness question, and there were not 
over ten thousand men in the Dominion 
versed in the arts of war. 

Yet within six weeks Canada sent on 
board transports in Gaspé Basin on the 
Atlantic coast thirty-three thousand men 
fully armed and equipped with everything 
an army on active service needed. Since 
then, 368,346 men have joined the Cana- 
dian forces to October 31 last. 

This mention of the Dominion’s military 
achievement, one of the greatest in history 


- in view of Canada’s sparsely populated ter- 


ritory, which, tho 111,992 square miles 
larger than the United States, contains 
only one person to two square miles, or a 
total of 8,075,000, has been made so that 
the reader can understand what a task was 
given the Canadian women to do when their 
land was being looted of its ablest men. 
And they have done their task thoroughly. 

According to Canadian census statisties 
there are 2,186,000 women between the 
ages of fifteen and eighty in the Dominion. 
Of these, 1,251,182 were married, and 364,- 
821 were occupying paid positions in store, 
factory, or office, etc., previous to the war. 
There are also some 60,000 rated as belong- 
ing to the leisure class, and 509,997 un- 
listed for a total of 2,186,000 to take up 
tasks left by the departure of 368,346 
fighting-men. 

These women, we are told, immediately 
began activities of all sorts, doing every- 
thing which would aid, directly or indirectly, 
in approaching the hoped-for victory. One 
of these activities was the collection of 
funds for relief—always the first thought of 
woman. In conceiving new methods along 
this line, the women preved amazingly 
efficient. We read, for instance: 


In one far-western Canadian city, on one 
occasion, the ladies of a small society 
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“T See Where My 


Puffed Wheat Goes” 
But the More That Goes the Better 


The last thing to restrict is a child’s love of Puffed Grains. And these are 
the reasons: : 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. They contain what every 
child must have. Much they contain—phosphorus, minerals, gluten and vita- 
mines—are discarded in flour-making. 

And Puffed Grains completely and easily digest. Every food cell is ex- 
ploded. So at any hour and in any form Puffed Grains are ideal foods. 


They Don’t Last—That Is True 


People cat Puffed Grains for breakfast—with sugar and cream or mixed 
with fruit. 

In the forenoon, perhaps, the girl of the house uses them in candy making 
In the afternoon, the boy, perhaps, eats them like peanuts, buttered or 
salted. For supper they are floated in bowls of milk. 

Thu- Puffed Grains are always the most popular foods in the house. But 
they are all-food, remember. Every food cell is blasted. Ey ery granule digest s. 

They don’t tax the stomach. And they supply what most foods lack, and 
what every person needs. 

Don’t limit the use of Puffed Grains. Keep all three on hand to supply a 
variety, and tempt a still larger consumption. For these are the perfect foods. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 














These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. They are steam-exploded— 
puffed to eight times normal size. Every food element is fitted to feed. 

They seem like confections—thin, airy bubbles, with a taste like toasted 
nuts. That’s why folks so enjoy them. But their purpose is to supply whole 
grains in a form which the body can utilize. In no other way known can 
that be accomplished. 

Eat Puffed Grains in some way daily. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany ! 
Sole Makers : 
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Residence at Newtonville, Mass. 





George H. Sidebottom, Architect 


A “FISKLOCK” BRICK HOUSE 


1. A Cheaper House 


AN hwhy 


‘“‘Fisklock’’-‘‘Tapestry”’ Brick is 
the best and, owing to the low 
cost of construction and main- 
tenance, is the most economical 
of all building materials. 


It provides an eight inch wall 
with a two inch air space. 


It is stronger than solid brick, 
and has all the advantages of 
solid brick but none of its dis- 
advantages. 


It has all the beauty, perma- 
nence and low cost of up-keep 
of solid ‘‘Tapestry”’ Brick with 


A Fire-proof House 

A Damp-proof House 

A Beautiful House 

A Warmer House in Winter 
- A Cooler House in Summer 


better insulating qualities than 
any other material. 


‘*Fisklock”’ is made in a wide 
range of reds and golden buffs, 
and has been used successfully 
in almost every type of build- 
ing. 

Our beautifully illustrated 
books, ““FISKLOCK”-““TAPESTRY” 


BRICK and “TAPESTRY ’BRICK- 
WORK; mailed upon request. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1952 Arena Bldg., NewYork City 


“FISKLOCK”-“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 








INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 


ATONIA —— 





By Achilles Rose t, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS “COMPANY. Pubs., NEW YORK 








Get this Important New Book. 
reconstruct a mismanaged or “run-down’ 


tioned authority. 





of the human heart 
pleasure or money. 


ae the San Francisco Call. 
Publishers for $1. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS on ANY 
Dep. 360 Fourth Avenue, 





Get the Most Out of Life 


It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dan; gers of breakdown—How To 

body. Plain, practical guid- 
ance gions the lines of simple, natural eine. by a physician of unques- 


THE HEAR T and Blood- Vessels; Their 
Care and Cure and the Gen- 
eral Management of the Body. ByI.H. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 


“Tellsin clear, understandable English, the surprisingly interesting story 
and how easily it may be kept seund without sacrifice of 
“Tf the family library consists of 
but two or three books, this is a work that should be in the home.’ 


Cloth bound. $1.25 net at precees a by the 


DMPANY B; &. Despite A Weak Heart 








Next to having a 
Powerful Consti- 
tution, the thing to 
Know is How To 
Manage Well With 
a Poor One. 


Will Show You How 












’—Denver News. 
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rounded up all the children in the town 
owning Shetland ponies. With collection 
boxes on each side of the animals and the 
flag of the country for the sufferers of which 
the money was being gathered also adorn- 
ing the animals, the little boys and girls 
patrolled the town from end to end seeking 
funds. 

The appeal was no different than had 
women stood on the streets with boxes and 
plates, but by adding novelty to the idea 
and shoving the collection box under the 
nose of the individual in such a way much 
more was collected than had the old-style, 
commonplace methods been adhered to. 
The numerous things of such nature, show- 
ing almost a genius for campaigning and 
organization, are too many to bear fullest 
mention. 

Probably the most novel scheme and one 
which required real hard work was done 
here in Toronto. Last spring the women 
of the Red Cross Society started a ‘‘ waste 
eonservation.”’ The financial results al- 
most instantly accruing brought them real- 
ization that they had a miniature gold- 
mine. For instance, one hundred pounds 
of newspaper was worth forty-three cents. 
An appeal to all the school-children as well 
as adult householders was made for old 
magazines, newspapers, bottles, rags, jute- 
bags, books, metal, ete. 

Everybody helped. The big banker 
loaned his motor-car; little Johnny, the 
day-laborer’s son, brought a load in his 
wheelbarrow; girls brought great baskets 
full by arm-power, and the children’s toy ° 
wagons proved as zealous: and important 
earriers as the huger trucks. The Harbor 
Commission gave a commodious ware- 
house, where a large staff of girls and 
women work continuously sorting and 
packing. The first month’s proceeds were 
$1,619, and those in charge now claim that 
the year’s total business will be well up to 
$25,000. 

How important their work along this 
line was may be better understood when 
the Waste-Collectors’ Union made a pro- 
test to the City Council shortly after the 
women had put their scheme into opéra- 
tion. The union had six hundred members, 
and through the activity of the charitable 
ones their receipts had been cut con- 
siderably more than half. However, they 
received no civic sy mpathy and tried in 
vain to buy the women’s business, offering 
eight thousand dollars for it. 

The record for cash collections in any 
single day or campaign since the war began 
was established here by the Secour Na- 
tional Society of Women. On July 14 
women and girl collectors took in twenty- 
five thousand dollars in a little over ten 
hours’ work. The feat is the more re- 
markable because for two years previous 
to this the people had been importuned 
almost every day, at least every week, to 
give to one or another charity. 


Turning away from the question of hard 
money, there-is presented the work of sup- 
plying comforts, such as wearing-apparel to 
the men at the front. Truly, millions of 
pairs of socks have been knitted for the 


troops. We are told: 


For the first two years of the war the 
supply of socks averaged better than five 
hundred thousand a month. From the 
very nature of this work, knitting is, of 

an individual duty, and how seri- 
and steadily women have applied 


course, 
ously 
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AREFUL analysis of large indus- 

trial plants for widely different in- 
_~—_ dustries has conclusively proved 
that no matter how. highly specialized 
certain portions of the plant must be, 
there is a striking similarity in 30% to 
40% of the floor-space. 


We therefore perfected the seven types of Austin 
Standard Factory-Buildings; ordered structural steel 
pre-fabricated; bought other materials in advance, 
and held them in stock subject to customers’ orders. 
The result has been marvelously quick construction 
with high quality at low cost. AZany highly standard- 
ized factory-products are already being manufactured in 
Austin Standard Buildings. 


During the past year these Austin Standards have 
been utilized in many plants that in part are distinctly 
individual, including: Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls; Morgan Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio; American Graphophone Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Fox Machine Company and 
Perlman Rim Company, Jackson, Mich.; General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; Standard 
Oil Company, Cleveland. 


The Austin Company offers, in addition to the 
seven Austin Standards, an efficient, comprehensive 
service in engineering, construction and equipment. 


Engineering Department—Embraces six .geographical centers 
where instant service is available for customers who desire quick action. 
Familiar with the lay-out of side-tracks, buildings, power and heating- 
plants and production-equipment to secure economical results, Fur- 
nishes preliminary sketches without cost or obligation, When desired 
will make plans and specifications for competitive bids, Will work 
under supervision of the owner’s engineer. 

Construction Department—Supervised by men trained wholly by 
us or who have come to the Austin organization after conspicuous 
successes with other concerns. Thoroughly organized. Supplied with 
the most recent labor-saving equipment to reduce costs during the 
present high price of labor, 

Equipment Department—Purchases and installs heating, lighting, 
plumbing, power-equipment and production-machinery as desired. 
Capably organized and manned. 

General— We do 90% of the work with our own forces—so little 
sub-letting that the owner deals with practically one organization, 
one responsibility, at one profit. We work under any form of contract 
preferred by the owner; lump sum, cost plus percentage, cost plus 
fixed commission, or unit price. 


You can utilize the service of The Austin Company 
wholly or in part; for a complete plant or a single 
building; for engineering, construction and equipment 
or either of them. We guarantee quality, cost and time 
of delivéry. Write, wire or phone for full particulars. 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Philadelphia Indianapolis Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Export Representative: W. L. Goeltz Company 
30 Broad Street, New York 
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No. 7—Concrete Multi-Story Building; Built in Quick Time 
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Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Hera are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Here we have: 

Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
is available day and night. 

A telephone to one person in ten. 

3,000,000 miles of interurban or 
long-distance wires. 

Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 
about 3% seconds. 

Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


In Europe: 

Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 

Not one person in a hundred has 
a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 


in Europe, even before the war, at any price. 


And exchange service in 


Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





How To Make Show Cards 
Signs, Tickets, Posters 


A new book giving reliable and easily followed 

gu-dance by an expert. Shows how to make many 

-tyles of lettering, borders, scrolls, backgrounds, 

decorations, ete. Cloth. 156’pages; 154 illustrations. 
cents net; by mail 83 cents 

TUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 916, New York 















AND USING SKETCHES 


by G. Fraipont, a handbook of prac- 
tical advice forthe amateur. Tells you 
exactly how to make sketches, how to 
prel pare your paper, complete the out- 
ne drawing, and put on the color 
washes. It is filled with helpful hints 
and illustrated with 50 drawings by the 
author. Every beginner should own 
one. Crown Svo, Cloth, 50 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





THE ART OF MAKING | 





Universal Service 
BUNGALOW 
ALL-CLIMATE PLANS 
—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
SPECIAL OFFER 
These 3 Books $1—Postpaid. 
“‘Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
DO Plans $1600 to $6000—S0c 
‘West Coast Bungalows” 
51 Plans 2600 t 22000—i0e 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
31 Plans £300 to $1700—25c¢ 


E. W. Sti well & Co.  Avouitects, 518 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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themselves to it is evident wherever 
go to-day in Canada. 

Traveling on the train you will find the 
lady in the chair-car moving her fingers 
swiftly and surely to the task. Her hum- 
bler sister in the way of life as judged by 
money standards you will find busy at the 
same in the day-coach ahead. Grandma 
knits at home, so does sister and mother. 
Girls of eight vie gn the stitches, plain and 
purl, with old ladies of eighty. In the 
concert-hall, loath to lose a moment, not 
one, but dozens of women may be seen 
almost daily bending the long needles to 
this task. 

Some have become so proficient that 
light no longer is necessary to their toil. 
So in the darkest of the motion-picture 
theaters, while desperate villains, merry- 
makers, and sad heroines, eternally op- 
prest, flit across the screen, you will hear 
the faint click, click of the knitting-needle. 

Before the war the ability to create 
warm, well-fitting, and comfortable woolen 
socks out of a ball of yarn by means of a 
few slender lines of steel was almost a lost 
art among the Canadian women. The pio- 
neers of the ’70s and ’80s had done it. 
But the new generation, what with great 
factories and the like, had found it no 
longer a matter of necessity. To-day all 
is changed, and it is safe to venture that 
70 per cent. of the women in Canada at 
the present moment can turn out a very 
fair stocking. 

There is never a human activity with- 
out some one expressing it in rime. As an 
evidence the following very humorous little 
verse is given, voicing the determination of 
one of the newer generation taking up a 
strange task: 


you 


The time I’ve spent on these here socks 
Is like a thousand years to me, 

Dear lad, how do they look to thee? 
Thy hosiery, thy hosiery. 


Oh, maddening stitches, plain and purl, 
How oft they’ve made my poor head whirl, 
For men must fight—but I'm a girl, 

And so I’m knitting socks for thee. 


My mother taught me how to knit, 
I hope with all my heart they fit— 
If not as socks—well, as a mitt, 

Or pass them on, thy hosiery. 


A party of expert and very active knit- 
ters were the other day discussing the fate 
of knitting after the war. Will it die? 
The majority seemed to believe it will not. 
‘““‘Why,” said one, ‘‘we’ll make ourselves 
the heavenliest jackets, rose, yellow, and 
blue, to mateh our varying skirts.”’ 

This seems like an awful job, but after 
a comparison was made later it was found 
that the amount of work required to make 
a short-length jacket was only slightly more 
than twice the number of stitches required 
to make a pair of regulation twenty-four- 
inch-long army socks. The members of 
this little knitting circle are authority for 
the fact that it takes 86,480 stitches to 
make a pair of socks. 


But there was work to be done at home, 
too, as well as labor for the direct comfort 
of the trenchmen. If a city gives its men 
to Flanders, its women must take charge 
of the men’s work, and see that it is car- 
ried through. Just how well this was done 
is evidenced by the report: 

Practically the major portion of the office 
staffs of banks, bonding, brokerage, and 
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commercial houses throughout Canada 
to-day are made up of women who, twenty- 
six months ago had no part in commercial 
life, their places being filled entirely by 
men who have now gone forth to fight, 
many of them never to return. 

Thirty-five hundred women hold posi- 
tions in Canadian banks alone who were 
not there before the war. As their work 
is similar to those of other women of about 
an equal number who have taken up duties 
in commercial, brokerage, and. other busi- 
ness houses, their progress is indicative of 
women’s success on the whole in these new 
environs, and while particular reference is 
here made to those engaged in banking 
institutions, the same remarks may be at- 
tached to the majority of the others. 

Of the women engaged, a certain percent- 
age had some slight experience previously 
in bookkeeping or were possest of other 
forms of commercial training, but many of 
the workers—indeed, more than half—had 
never previously turned their hands to 
other than slight household duties at home. 
These latter made the most energetic and 
enthusiastic of employees, because for the 
first time they are enjoying real indepen- 
dence. 

Fluffy-haired, rather frivolous débu- 
tantes, who entered banks not knowing 
the difference between a check and a draft, 
became in a few weeks’ time serious-minded, 
careful presiders over sets of huge and im- 
posing books. These recent sojourners in 
the marts of money have made good in all 
lesser positions, and a few have arrived at 
the actual handling of eash in the paying 
and receiving tellers’ cases. 

Vhile a certain amount of these rapid 
vcomotions can be accredited to the exi- 
gencies of war—some of the girls in six 
weeks attaining to places which formerly 
occupied men six months and even a year 
to reach—the majority of promotions were 
due to sheer ability. 





When, in 1915, the output of the Cana- 
dian munition-factories began to fall short 
of the quantity required, the women met 
this emergency also, until to-day there are 
three thousand women engaged in making 
war-munitions in the Dominion, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. The writer 
goes on to say: 

Yet again, and for an entirely different 
phase of the war, did Canada offer the best 
of her womanhood. Through the burning, 
war-ridden regions of Egypt, in the Gallip- 
oli expedition, Canadian nurses played a 
noble part. In English hospitals, in hos- 
pitals along the French and Belgian fronts, 
on hospital-trains, and in temporary quar- 
ters close to the line of fight, Canadian 
nurses are working to-day. Over five thou- 
sand of the best of the Dominion’s woman- 
hood have donned the neat little army 
uniform and gone forth to take up their 
share in the great struggle. 

This, them is what Canadian women 
have done as their share in bearing the 
burdens of the war. They have not only 
given their sons, but they give their ef- 
forts night and day that the war may be 
brought to a speedy end, says the account, 
and, summing up all that the great stay- 
at-home army has done, it concludes: 

Equally efficient to meet the demands 
of war at home and the front have Cana- 
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She ARISTOCRAT ov BU NG MATERIALS 


Within your reach? YES! 


The very same stone that has been used for many years in the 
finest buildings, both public and private, in every state in the 
Union—a natural stone so remarkable that if you are about to 
build or are interested in building, you should certainly know 
all about it. The U.S.Government is one of the biggest users 
of this “Aristocrat of Building Materials.” Yet it is even more 
reasonable in price than artificial materials. 





You are familiar with buildings built of Indiana Limestone, but 
probably do not know it by name. It probably never occurred to 
you that this beautiful material is quarried in such quantities 
that the price is within your easy reach. 


You do know that nothing in the world gives the impression 
of dignity, costliness, refinement and beauty like natural stone, 
the genuine handiwork of nature, and we want you to know 
about Indiana Limestone,“The Aristocrat of Building Materials,” 
to hold a piece in your hand, and to decide for yourself about 
the new building. (See FREE OFFER below). 


FOR THE NEW 


YES —of course. A list of the finest Indiana 
Limestone homes reads like a society blue- 
book. Indiana Limestone is a badge of 
distinguished taste, whether for cottage or 
mansion. The best architects use it also 
for the trimmings of brick houses and for 
porches even on wooden houses. 








YES —for the very finest apartments use 
Indiana Limestone from sidewalk to roof, 
or one story Limestone and the rest brick. 
Natural Indiana Limestone trim, porches 
and doorways, add the final touch of ele- 
gance to the brick apartment, and in renting 
“class pays cash.” 





YES—where is the wonderful product of 
nature more appropriate than in a church? 
What is more certain to express the high 
function of the edifice than Indiana Lime- 
stone? Let us send a sample and book to 
each of the committee, pastor or others 
interested. 








YES_—the greatest architects have used 
millions of cubic feet in a host of the 
great buildings in America—for example, 
the Grand Central Terminal (N.Y.), and 
business, hotel, bank and public buildings, 
great and small—EVERYWHERE! By no 
means fail to investigate Indiana Limestone. 








a 

FREE—# andsome paperweight of Indiana 

Limestone showing several finishes 

with a handsomely illustrated interesting booklet 
Send for them today. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASS'N 
P.O. BOX 213 BEDFORD, IND. 
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Are Your Eyes 


as good as your memory ? 


Sometimes you lvok up from the Present 
into the Past, with all its memories, It is 
easy to do that. 


But, here in the Present, are you able— 


to look up from near objects and, 
bey changing or regents 
y' 


glasses, see distant objects clear: 


KRYPTO 


GLASSES 
Do enable you to see both near and distant 


objects as yews and distinctly as with the 
eyesight of yout 
KRYPTOK (pronounced Crip-tock) 
Glasses end the annoyance of removing your 
»} reading glasses every time you look at objects 
| more than a few feet away. They free you 
from fussing with two pairs, 


KRYPTOKS combine near and far vision 
in one crystal-clear lens—free from line, seam 
or hump. R.. cannot be distinguished from 
single vision glasses. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 
about KRYPTOK ' Glasses. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Eyesight Efficiency”’ 


When writing, please give(if possible) name i 
of your oculist, optometrist or optician. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
1050 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Vast sums of money 
By ingenuity 
of resource and novel plans they have 
kept the money flowing into ever-needy and 
ever-emptying coffers. Hospital staffs in 
strange lands they have manned with expert 
nurses. Men’s places in the office and 
the counting-house they have assumed 
calmly, and the duties have been effi- 
ciently performed. The liquor-traffic has 
felt their might, and in half of the whole 
Dominion the open bars have been swept 
away. 

To suffering soldiers and foreign non- 
combatants have been rushed colossal 
mountains of food- and clothing-supplies. 
Fresh fruit they have canned in thousands 
of quarts for the fighters at the front. 
And at home, eternally vigilant, always 
alert to fight, they have beaten food-com- 
bines and driven prices down. Even into 
the great factories, where come the things 
of death, they have gone and worked and 
become experts in the art of munition- 
making. 

In no single thing have they failed; no 
single call have they left unanswered. 
Greatly they have striven and greatly 
achieved. 





AN AMERICAN BOY WHO DIED 
FOR ENGLAND 


MONG the lives that have been taken 
as British toll in the great war are 
many upon which England had no blood- 
claim, but which were given for her because 
of the love borne for her as a nation. French 
and Germans have fought under the Amer- 
ican flag in our wars, but not many British. 
Large numbers of Americans, however, are 
wearing the King’s uniform. One such was 
Harry Butters, a young Californian whose 
death in France called forth nation-wide 
eulogies from British personage and press. 
It seems, according to published accounts, 
that young Mr. Butters had been educated 
in San Francisco, and later entered Beau- 
mont College, in Old Windsor, where, 
amid scenes replete with England’s richest 
rural charm and tradition, he learned to 
love the country which sheltered him, and 
felt the debt of gratitude he owed the land. 
When the war came, we learn from the 
London Observer, altho he had returned to 
America, he went back to England to en- 
list, and it was as an officer of the British 
Army that he died. It is stated of him: 


This American boy—and what a straight, 
upstanding pattern of youth and strength 
he was—owed us no duty and he gave us 
all. He gave it not impulsively nor in ad- 
venturous recklessness, but with a settled 
enthusiasm belonging to the ‘‘depth and 
not the tumult of the soul.”” How much 
he gave is worth considering. His per- 
sonal endowments and opportunities were 
such that when he made up his mind to 
quit everything in his bright California and 
to come into the war, his choice was heroic 
in the fullest sense of that word. 

When he went back to America after 
leaving college, he was a young man of 
mark, framed to excel both in sport and 
affairs: He was very tall, supple, active, 
frank, and comely of face, as gay as he was 
good-looking. You saw by a glance at his 





hands that he had a born instinct for man- 
agement and technique. He had been a 
good deal at sea. He knew all about 
horses and motor-cars. He was a crack 
shot and a fine polo-player. His business 
ability was shown as soon as he took over 
the management of his father’s estates. 
With this practical talent that could turn 
itself to anything he had other qualities. 
One remembers what a delightful, level, 
measuring glance he used to give suddenly 
from under his brows when he had finished 
rolling a cigaret and went on with his 
keen questioning about men and things. 
To talk with him was to receive a new 
and promising revelation of the mind of 
young America. Like so many of our own 
young soldiers in their attitude toward 
politics, he was not content with either 
of the old parties in the United States. He 
thought that his own generation, if it was 
earnest enough, might make a better hand 
both of social problems and world-relations. 
He hoped to play his part. Tho he always 
thought of himself in a fine spirit as ‘“‘an 
American citizen,” he wanted the United 
States to take a full share in the wider life 
of the world, and especially to work as far 
as possible for common ideals with the 
whole English-speaking race. 

So when the-news of the war came to 
San Francisco, he put aside as fair a pros- 
pect of wealth, success, happiness, and long 
life as could well open before a young man, 
and determined to throw in his lot with the 
old country and the Allies in the fight for 
civilization against all the armed might of 
lawless iniquity which had flung itself on 
Belgium. 

He was then twenty-two. He arrived 
in England in the early part of 1915 to 
join the British Army, and no military eye 
could doubt that the British Army had got 
a rare recruit. Harry Butters got his first 
commission in the 11th Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. Afterward his technical 
faculty found more congenial scope when 
he transferred to the Royal Field Artillery. 
While training, he stayed a good deal at the 
rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. The rec- 
tor writes: ‘‘He was a warm-hearted, fear- 
less young officer, as fine an American gen- 
tleman as ever crossed the Atlantic.” It 
is much to say, but it is true. 


An associate continues the tribute with 
a picture of young Butters after the first 
baptism of fire at the front, not in his own 
words, but in the words of the young Ameri- 
can himself, as he wrote to his family in a 
letter afterward published in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper. The new recruit wrote: 


‘‘T am no longer untried. Two weeks’ 
action in a great battle is to my credit, 
and if my faith in the wisdom of my course 
or my enthusiasm for the cause had been 
due to fail it would have done so during 
that time. But it has only become 
stronger. I find myself a soldier among 
millions of others in the great Allied armies, 
fighting for all I believe right and civilized 
and humane against a Power which is evil 
and which threatens the existence of all 
the right we prize and the freedom we 
enjoy. 

“It may seem to you that for me this 
is all quite uncalled for, that it can only 
mean either the supreme sacrifice for noth- 
ing, or at best, some of the best years of 
my life wasted; but I tell you that not 
only am I willing to give my life to this 
enterprise (for that is comparatively easy 
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Motor Car Snow Shoes 


VER deep snow and slushy roads 
Firestone Tires carry your car 
with maximum ease of Zoin’. They 
are steady, safe and sure. 

















The quality of rubber in the Firestone 
Non-Skid tread insures a firm grip, 
300d traction and lon}, added wear. 







And this matchless Firestone quality 
is yours at prices charged for 
ordinary tires. This saving, is pos- 
sible only because of methods and 
machinery highly efficient and 
modernized up to the minute. Also 
because of enormous output, and 
wide distribution expertly and 
economically handled. 













For safety and saving, in the highest 
degree, ask your dealer for Firestone 
equipment. 












FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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SPAT NTT Be LEK 


“The “little fellow’’—as well as 
the ‘big business man—finds 
Packard silent, chainless trucks 
the cheapest to own and operate. Built in 
seven sizes, with fifty body types to choose 
from, the Packard line alone offers the 
one economical truck for every hauling 
task. Shock-proof design makes them ten 
year investments. Their improved motors 
get more power, even from low-test gaso- 


lines. 


Worm-drive uses all this power, 


cuts up-keep, saves wear and tear. Fitness! 
Economy! Ask the man who owns one. 


Bae SD ag 








Oem ae HOW TO MAKE TOYS 


by reading Personal Power, anew book by Keith J. Thomas | 
“for big men and for those who are growing. The writer is 
a practical man who has made good and who tells you how 
to do likewise in ‘a peculiarly gripping and convincing | 
manner. He teaches you how to develop will-power, mental 
concentration, and winning personality, explains the | 
philosophy of failure, and points the way to success. | 
r2mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave.,New York | 


Practical directions, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
number of popular toys can be made, 
value to the man who wants to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
greater value to the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
market for toys in this country which has been cut off from the 
European manufacturers by the war, 
new book have been imported, 
edition is exhausted. r2mo, cloth. Illustrated with 58 photos 
and 178 line drawings. i 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 665, New York 


This book should be of great 


Only a few copies of this 
Get one now before the limited 


50c; by mail 54¢ 











How the Standard Bible Dictionary HELPS the 
Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher and Worker— 


Likewise the Ambitious Bible Scholar who aspires to become an Active Worker in 


Many Sunday School Officers, 
Teachers and other Workers have not 
had the benefit of a technical education 
in Bible study, and yet desire and ap- 
preciate all that Biblical scholarship 
can give them of its results. What 
more natural and helpful than to refer 
the many vexing problems arising in 
- the preparation of Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons, Bible talks and discussions, etc., 
to the Standard Bible Dictionary 
for explanation and light? 


In no other way that we know of 
can you obtain so complete an under- 
standing and talking familiarity with 
Bible persons, places and events 
through only a few minutes’ reference 
than by means of the Standard Bible 
Dictionary, which James E. McCurdy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., University College, 
Toronto, calls ‘‘The best single-vol- 
ume handbook for Bible na that 
has ever + in any language.’ 

Rev. F. N. Peloubet, author of 
“Peloubet’s Notes (on the Interna- 
tional S. S, Lessons)” writes (in part) : 


the Sunday School and Church Societies 


** The Standard possesses some very 
great advantages over other Bible 
Dictionaries—460 unusually good ex- 
planatory illustrations—colored maps, 
a real help—fronunciations of proper 
Biblical names—labor-saving thumb- 
index—clear print,’’ etc. Prepared 
under the editorial direction of Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos 
and Edward E. Nourse. 920 large 
pages. Handsome cloth binding, price 
$5 including index, carriage prepaid; 
% morocco $8. Full morocco $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 





except when I think of you), but that I 
firmly believe—if I live through it to'spend 
a useful lifetime with you—that never will 
I have an opportunity to gain so much 
honorable advancement for my own soul 
or to do so much for the cause of the 
world’s progress, as I have here, daily de- 
fending the liberty that mankind has so 
far gained against the attack of an enemy 
who would deprive us of it and set the 
world back some centuries if he could have 
his way. I think less of myself *than I did, 
less of the heights of personal success I as- 
pired to climb, and more of the service that 
each of us must render in payment for the 
right to live and by virture of which only we 
can progress. 

“Yes, my dearest folks, we are indeed . 
doing the world’s work over here, and I am 
in it to the finish.” 


The writer : of 
comments on this: 


The Observer account 


This is a magnificent letter in the height 
of character, thé. earnestness of thought, 
the steady strength of mind and heart it 
Peveals. - None of us can read it without 
bing moved and fortified. That phrase 
about “‘honorable advancement for my 
own. sdul”’ is one that deserves never to 
die. Rarely has the cause of the Allies 
been vindicated with more moral force; 
never was that cause sealed by a purer 
sacrifice. 

His captain writes that, “‘He was with 
his guns, and no one could have died in a 
nobler way. He was one of the brightest, 
cheeriest boys I have ever known, and al- 
ways the life and soul of the mess... . 
We all realized his nobility in coming to 
the help of another country entirely of his 
own free will, and understood what a big 
heart he had. He was loved by all.” 

He is in it to the finish, indeed, with 
comrades of his adoption, who have passed 
with him. He takes his last sleep out there 
with so many of the brave and true where 
none was braver and truer than he, and 
among the recollections of the great war, 
his name will not be forgotten. Beaumont 
will take care of that. In his old college 
we doubt not he will have his permanent 
memorial. In our thoughts the flags of 
Britain and America cover his heart with 
double honor. We shall never see them 
entwined again without thinking of him. 
No American. can read these lines without 
being proud of him. No Briton can read 
them without feelings deeper, more moved 
than can be said in any words. We are 
grateful, as he would have liked, to his 
America that bred him. 

What this brave lad was to his intimates 
and family is revealed by a letter written 
by an Englishwoman who was wont to e¢all 
herself his ‘‘stepmother,” 
filial affection he had for her, altho there 
were no ties of kindred between them. 
She is Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan, the widow 
of the famous Irish singer who was so 
eulogized by Mark Twain in his ‘‘ Memoirs.” 


because of the 


Of Harry Butters, she wrote to friends: 


Do you remember in poor Synge’s 
‘*Riders to the Sea’’—the old mother says 
that now her last son is drowned, she will 
be able to sleep o’ nights? 

The harrowing anxiety of every day in 
this time of war is over for me, too. On 
July 22, as you know, Gerard, my first 
stepson, was killed. And on August 31, 
at night, too, my last—Harry Butters— 
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they were both as dear to me as my own— 
but Gerard had his own people here—he 
was not dependent on me, while in a way, 
Harry had only me—his sister was six 
thousand miles away. I haven’t been able 
to say much of him these last months as 
he had been getting the carbon copies of 
my letters to you. Yet it was so often on 
the tip of my fingers to enlarge upon the 
boy—his charm, his capabilities. 

More still upon the drama of his last 
experiences—from the moment when he 
burst into Aldwych his first day in uniform, 
so big, so startlingly handsome—above all, 
so gay—a shout of “stepmother!” that 
raised the dust in that crowded, smoky 
refuge where the hundreds of tired Belgians 


- looked around in astonishment that anyone 


left in the world could be so fresh, so daz- 
zling—through those months of his watch 
beside his guns or directing fire from his 
exposed shell-swept hillside —that awful 
moment when the enemy found the range 
and poured death down upon the shelter 
that was no shelter—when all the other 
officers within call took refuge there, four- 
teen in all, Harry, the youngest, but the 
one who dashed out under fire to carry 
what was left of one of his telephonists to 
the first-aid station—a poor mangled mass 
of humanity, still breathing and erying out, 
a deed that in a smaller war would have 
meant the Victoria Cross, but in this, only 
one of a thousand such daily—after it his 
sudden collapse from the shoeck—(‘‘ No one 
knew it, stepmother! I managed to bluff 
it through!’”?) But his colonel had been 
through the same experience and backed 
the doctor up in sending him to the base 
for a few days. 

Then his June leave, luckily due anyway, 
brought him over to No. 7 where he could 
be petted and taken care of—but it was a 
quiet Harry—no less clear-eyed and vig- 
orous, but so, so tired. 

Then Winston Churchill and Garvin 
trying to make him take three weeks’ extra 
leave, the boy’s refusal, his return to 
France, some weeks in the ammunition 
column, where, knowing him to be com- 
paratively safe, I could earry an easier 
heart, then a hasty line: ‘‘Just going up 
to one of the batteries to replace a casualty. 
It’s too bad it comes while I’m in bad 
shape, but it can’t be helped, and it surely 
is what I’m here for, after all. Don’t 
worry any more than you can help.” 

That was August 22, only short notes 
after that, tho he could find time to write, 
“T’m going to try to get over to Gerard’s 
grave. If I ean find some flowers I'll 
decorate it for you.” 

His friend, Captain Zamora, to whom 
he’d given my address, could not have been 
with him at the last, for he had also had 
shell-shock and was with the ammunition 
eolumn, but he wrote on the Ist of Septem- 
ber that Harry had been with his guns the 
night before, when the call came, had gone 
in apparently the best of spirits—and the 
same shell killed him and his battery. 
commander. 

I was in tawn—went up Monday and, 
on Tuesday, the 5th, came this letter, 
sent to No. 7. I cabled Harry’s sister, 
through Osear, that he died splendidly— 
the boy himself had written when Gerard 
was killed, ‘‘What a magnificent end it is 
for his life, the greatest luck that can 
come to any man.” 

It has been so beautiful this week. I’ve 
never seen a harvest-moon more wonderful. 
One ean only think what a world it is— 
and Harry and Gerard both out of it. 














These Automobiles are Westinghouse-Equipped 


PLEASURE Kline Kar Stearns Nelson-Le Moon 

CARS Lexington Stewart Six Pierce-Arrow* 
Allen Locomobile Riker* 

Marion MOTOR Service* 
—— Handley TRUCKS _Stegeman 
Bimel Six McFarlan-Six arts Wichita* 
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who use it. 


the most skillful workmanship and 


Shadyside Works 


Symbols of Standards 


_The distinctive designs of radiator and name-plate that 
differentiate one automobile from another are more than 


Each is a symbol of a standard of quality in automobile 
building. Each suggests the kind of service to be expected 
from the car and therefore from every important part— 
by which the performance of the whole car is measured. 


And certainly among the most important parts of the 
modern car is the electrical system. 

Westinghouse Electrical Equipment has played its part in helping 
establish the car-character for which stand the symbols of Pierce- 
Arrow, Locomobile, F. I. A. T., Stearns, Hupp, Chalmers, National 
and many other makes of automobiles. 

Not alone in the quality of the cars of which it is a part is 
Westinghouse Equipment first, but also in the number of builders 


And this in spite of the fact that it costs more, because it represents 
the efforts of the highest type of electrical and mechanical engineers, 


WESTINC 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Automobile Equipment Department 
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For Every Possible Purpose 


AMERICAN LEAD PE Lco 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service Cae Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 








KEROSENE and GASOLINE 
2 to 22 H.P. 

For operating belted machinery, 

elevators, pumps, crushers, mills, 

blowers, hoists, et« Stationary 


WITTE crave ENGINES 





or Portable, also Saw - Rigs 
complete. Largest exclusive en- 
gine factory in the world selling direct to the user. Save 


25 to $100—IJmmediaie Shipment. Write for latest 
WITTE prices and catalog of engines. State size wanted 
or what work you have. Ed. H. Witte, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
3627 Oakland Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 
3627 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa_ 














There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 
JaMEs C, FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 





just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 











A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y., 
a. ‘discovered a process of making a new kind of paint with- 
out the use of oil. He cae it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of adry powder and all that is required is cold water to 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is ‘the cement principle 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
io 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 124 North Street, 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial package, also 
color card and full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 









The HOME for YOU will be found in 


KEITH’S 


For 17 Years 
The Leading Magazine on Home A ya 








EITH’S fea ialized monthly magazine 
complete in the latest ideas eee iy you 
cannot afford to miss. Each 7 page 


number gives many cuts and plans with i interest- 
ing detailed write-ups of Homes designed by 
leading architects. Home Decoration Depart- 
ment, edited by Virginia Robie, the well-known 

authority. New materials and how to use them. 


Big Offer of the Year 
Send 82.50, the subscription m prise for one year, and 
we will enter you for 12 Big House Building Numbers 
and in addition, mail postpaid, your Choice of any of 


KEITH'S Dollar Plan Books: 





br} Plans of Bungalows | 175 Plans cstg. below 

Plans cstg. below — “over 
12s 100. =** = Cement and Brick 
— = ” 60 Garages, 40 Duplex & Fiats 
Keith's Mc i Ne tands 25ccopy. $2.50 Year. 











All Eight ae and KEITH'S a t*o- $8.00 
= KEITH’S, 982 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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WILD LIFE AT THE ANTIPODES 


SHORT time ago, Dr. Carl Lumholtz, 
the famous Norwegian explorer, set 
out on an expedition through the wilds of 
central Borneo. He had lived several years 
among the aborigines of Queensland, and 
as it had long been his ambition to visit 
and explore New Guinea, he procured the 
necessary governmental permits and started 
for this famous island, the goal of all those 
who seek fresh secrets of natural life. But 
just at that time the war broke out, and his 
plans were perforce changed. He explains 
to us in the Chicago Daily News: 


The Governor-General, under the cir- 
cumstances, regretted his inability to give 
me either ship or military escort and ad- 
vised me to wait for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. While waiting, I decided to make 
an expedition to central Borneo, large tracts 
of which were unknew: In the enter- 
prise I received valuable assistance from 
his excellency the Governor-General and 
the higher officials of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, to all of whom I wish to express 
heartfelt thanks. 

Briefly, my plans were.to start from 
Banjermassin in the south, ascend the 
Barito River, branching thence into its 
northern tributary, the Busang, and 
crossing the watershed to the Mahakkam 
or Koti River, and following this to its 
mouth, should reach the sea on the east 
coast near Samarinda. The journey, I[ 
found, would take me through a country 
where the tribes had never been scien- 
tifically studied. 

On August 15 of last year, I left Batavia 
for Dutch Borneo, returning September 21, 
while waiting for fresh photographic sup- 
plies from London. The first two months 
of the expedition were spent among the 
Murang Dyaks on the Laong, a distant 
tributary of the Barito. December 9, 
1915, I was able to begin my journey 
through central Borneo. The Government 
sent with me a lieutenant, a sergeant, and 
five native soldiers, as an escort, and also 
a photographer and surveyor. We em- 
barked at Banjermassin on the river 
steamer Otto, which, on account of the 
shallows, is propelled by large stern wheels. 

We enjoyed beattiful weather and there 
was not a ripple on the water of the broad 
river which winds in large curves. Its 
placid surface reflects the sky and the 
jungle on the banks with wonderful 
accuracy. After about five days of travel- 
ing and anchoring at night, the water be- 
came reddish and speckled with foam. In 
this neighborhood eleven years ago the 
Government put an end to a violent Malay 
revolution, the revolt as usual being 
headed by a pretender for the sultanate. 
The steamer in which I traveled as a 
reminder of those days had gun mountings 
on the deck and my cabin was armored. 

Leaving the steamer for six native boats, 
after some difficulty we secured Malay 
boatmen, the far better Dyaks having 
been pushed inland by the domineering 
Malays. The higher up the river we went 
the more difficult it was to retain the men, 
who demanded exorbitant wages. Finally, 
all returned except four. This happened 
at a critical stage, just when we were 
about to enter a great accumulation of 
rapids which makes travel on the Busang 
a matter of peculiar difficulty. We had 
already ascended very considerable rapids 





on the upper Barito, one being more than 
half a mile long. 

But more difficult rapids were yet to 
come. It is a somewhat hilly country, 
and when it rains the current flows with 
such violence that traveling is impossible. 
I have seen the Busang rise more than six 
feet in a couple of hours and seven or 
eight inches every two minutes. 

Dr. Lumboltz tells us that usually 
February and March are the wettest, and 
that travel is badly hampered by the delay 
of two months of high water. However, a 
certain portion of the distance overland 


| could be covered, especially among the 


hills, and to press ahead, they sent a 
lieutenant to a village on the upper river 
to try to hire men for transport. He 
writes of this attempt: 


We got twenty-six carriers and were en- 
abled to resume the journey. Meanwhile 
the photographer and the surveyor re- 
covered from attacks of dysentery. The 
photographer suffered from other compli- 
eations and was obliged to return to the 
coast, so that I had to undertake his work 
myself. As the taxidermist also was 
attacked by dysentery he had to go home, 
and I .taught a soldier how to prepare 
the skins of our specimens. 

The weather was favorable, and in ten 
days we had ascended the principal rapids. 
Frequently the stores had to be unloaded 
and carried overland. The boats also 
had to be dragged over the big stones 
forming the banks. When we came to the 
Penyabong country we encountered natives 
from the Muller Mountains. They are 
quiet and of hardy, nomadic habits. 


‘Lately they have been induced to form 


villages and cultivate rice. It is the eus- 
tom for a young man to pay for a bride 
with a sword or a gong. However, there 
is no marriage ceremony and divorce is 
very rare. If the husband dies the widow 
fasts on alternate days for one year. She 
is expected to weep morning and evening. 
At the end of the period she is allowed to 
remarry. 

I met six natives who had been hunting 
rhinoceroses in the west. The horn of the 
animal, when powdered, is in great demand 
by the Chinese as medicine and fetches 
a high price. Such hunting may last two 
months. The hunters carry no provisions, 
but live on sago and such animals as _ they 
ean kill. When there is a scarcity of food, 
and they are frequently three or four days 
mainly on the water, they stay their 
hunger with tobacco. I was told that a 
man would tackle a rhinoceros and spear it, 
single-handed, tho the beast is very difficult 
to kill. 

We proceeded in our boats, which for 
the most part were poled only in the 
shallow stream. One day we were sur- 
prized by the arrival of a Saputan chief 
and two companions in a boat. They 
brought a dog and a blow-pipe for darts 
and they had recently killed a pig. Rumors 
as to our party had reached Saputan in 
the country north of the watershed. The 
chief and thirty men had been awaiting our 
arrival for nine days at the watershed, but 
the provisions gave out and all returned 
except the three, whom we welcomed. 

The current was very swift and a distance 
taking only a few hours. to descend may 
occupy several days in ascending. Occa- 
sionally quiet pools are passed. Graceful 
trees, many colored with orchids of 
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The low-priced coal 
which the SPENCER uses 








The high-priced coal which 
the ORDINARY heater uses 





40% off your Coal Bills 


Those Coal Wagons 


Both these wagons carry coal for 
heating residences and big 
buildings. 

But one wagon carries a kind of 
coal which costs 40 per cent less 
than the other. 

That coal is for the only boiler 
which can burn this very low- 
priced coal successfully, without 
incessant shoveling—that is the 
Spencer Super-Standard Heater. 


Slice Off Your Coal Cost 


A Spencer can cut your coal cost 
by that big slice, for it burns no 
more of the lower-priced coal 
than the ordinary heater burns 
of the usual costly coal. 


The low-priced hard coal, usable in a Spencer, may be 

uckwheat or Pea, in the East. Semi-anthracite or 
Lignite is used inthe West. Buckwheat and Pea Coke, 
anywhere. These coals cost from One-Third to One- 
Half lessthan the large domestic sizes needed for the 
ordinary heater. 
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Steam Vapor Hot Water 














How Can the Spencer Do This?° 
Because it was built for this 
special purpose—to burn a very 
small low-priced coal with per- 
fect efficiency, and with the least 
labor. 


Thus, the Spencer has a Maga- 
zine-feed instead of a surface- 
feed. Therefore you can fill it 
up once a day (or twice in ex- 
treme weather) and it feeds its 
coal down automatically. 

Under the mouth of that Maga- 
zine the Spencer has Sloping 
Grates which prevent the coal 
from piling in a pyramid, but 
automatically distribute it at just 
the depth the fire wants it for 
perfect, even burning. (See 
diagram). 


It Saves Work Also 


The Spencer reduces labor to a 


_minimum. Because of the auto- 


matic action of the Magazine and 
Sloping Grates, the Spencer needs 
attention but once a day in mild 
weather and twice a day in cold- 
est weather. In a residence, only a 
few minutes a day. In a big build- 
ing, the janitor or porter is enough, 





and he can do a full day’s work 
on his other duties. 


No Ups and Downs of 
Temperature 
Perfectly Even Heat is another re- 
sult of the Spencer’s automatic 
action. You have an unvarying 
temperature in your rooms at just 
the degree you want, day and 
night. No spurts of over-heat or 

shivering chill. 


Entire Cost Paid by the Savings 
The Coal Saving pays the Spen- 
cers Entire Cost in four or five 
years, and then becomes a yearly 
dividend on the investment. It 
can pay its extra cost over other 
boilers in one season. 


Adds to Property Value 


The Spencer adds to Property 
Value because of the above rea- 
sons, and also because it is so 
built that it rarely needs a repair. 
A Spencer building sells better 
and rents better. 


Send to us for the interesting 
Spencer Super-Standard Booklet 
describing the construction and 
giving the pictures. Take it to 
your Architect and Heating Con- 
tractor for consultation. 


THE SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
100 Trader’s National Bank Bldg. , Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCHES: New York, 101 Park Ave.; Chicago, Rail- 
way Exchange; Philadelphia, Otis Bldg.; Boston, 136 
Federal St.; St. Louis, Chemical any, Detroit, Ford 
Bldg.; Buffalo, 1377 Main Si t.; Denver, 230 Fifteenth St.; 

Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; Des Moines , Observatory 
Bldg. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVES. 
Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., Main and Portage Aves.; 
Toronto, The Waldon Co., 68 Adelaide St., East 











Arco-Rays 
LENGTHENS DAYS 


veaot mann 


Daylight Instead of Walls! 


ALLS are necessary for shelter, yet they obstruct 

the daylight. How, then, can we make them give 
back the daylight which they take away? The answer is by finishing 
them with ARCO-RAYS, which “Lengthens Your Days.” When 
applied by any good painter to your ceilings, columns and _ walls, 
ARCO-RAYS brightens and betters the day’s work by relieving 
eye-strain, lessening mistakes and accidents, cutting artificial-light 
costs, and expediting greater volume and quality of output. 

Tell us the material in your walls, and the nature of your 
business, and make the TEST THAT TELLS. You buy on your 


judgment—not on our salesmanship. 


THE Arco COMPANY caeciinme 


1121 WISE > a 
BUILDING . 2 ee OHIO 
Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 















FINE TREES 


OU who love trees for their beauty will 
want the new ornamental tree and shrub 
book published by the Andorra Nurseries. 
“Suggestions for Effective Planting” tells 
Sait ta maale beat woken what trees are best adapted for each garden 
tions—write us and landscape purpose. To read it is like 
SPECIAL 10° discussing with an experienced gardener what 


QUALITY OFFER your place needs. The book is free. Send 
| | your request to Box 190, 







Ngee 12917 CATALOG—FREE! 

The national seed shortage — 
wm) bas notafiected our stocks— 
g\ complete asever! And our 
1917 Catala 3 is more attrac- 
tive, more helpful, and big- 
ger than ever'before. You 








Early Flowering Cosmos, fin- 
est mixed, daintiest colors; 


ay e 
Giant B ranching Asters, se- A d N 
srictare Pony Coan nied ee ndorra iNurseries 
Wr. Warner Harper, Proprietor 


mixed. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Packa:re of each with our 11? "Catal 
Stpald tee 10c! Send today 
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5. J. H. GREGORY & SON. 
248 Clim St., Marblehead, Mass. ~ 























JUST PUBLISHED 


Round the Year 
in the Garden 


a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
the famous gardening expert. 
Just the thing for theamateur 
or the professional w hoi is in- 
terested in keeping his g 
beautiful as long as p 
Tells all about the flowe ors of 
the four seasons and outlines 
the work of each month in the = 
flower, fruit, and kitchen gar- J | — 
den. Octoberis thefirst month : 
treated, with its planting of 
Spring flowers, lifting of the 
more tender plants, and plan- 
ning for the coming year, and 
the other eleven months follow in order. You will find 
here a host of things that will help you to beautify your 
xzarden and to achieve worth-while results. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, beautifully illustrated with 12 direct color photographs 
by H.E. Corke and64half-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





You Who Love the Garden 
Write for This FREE Book 


It solves every landscape problem for town lot and coun- 
try estate; tells what to plant and when, where and how. 
Shows America’s choicest trees, shrubs, roses, tender an- 
nuals and hardy perennials with instructions that insure 
success in growing. Offers Wagner Landscape Service 
free. You need this book. Write to-day for Catalog 32. 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 897, Sidney, Ohi 
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brilliant hues, bend over the water. 
Creepers hang everywhere. The beautiful 
scenery draws you on and on, and you 
travel in placid silence. The surface of 
the water is seldom disturbed by splashing 
fish and there is a scarcity of animal life. 
Silence and peace are supreme. You are 
not even troubled with mosquitoes, and 
consequently there is no malaria. Passing 
the ‘superb, silent landscape is like a 
pleasant dream. 

The watershed was easily crossed at a 
height of about 1,400 feet. Not far from 
thg Muller Mountains we came upon the 
upper Kasso River, the banks of which are 
inhabited by the Saputans,.a crude, 
friendly people, who a century ago were 
mere cave-dwellers in the mountains to 
the east. 

It was during his stay with these 
aborigines that the explorer managed to 
get a cinematograph picture of the cere- 
mony of piercing the ears of a chief—for 
all the powers of the tribe are entitled to 
wear fearful and elaborate ear-ornaments. 
The rank held by this particular chief 
entitled him % wear a tiger’s tooth through 
a hole in the upper part of his ear. They 
had seated him in a comfortable place, 
placed a board behind his head, while his 
friends and retainers were zealously engaged 
in forcing an empty rifle-cartridge through 
his ear-rim. The man was near to fainting. 
The narrative continues: 


A medicine-man was hurriedly sum- 
moned and clapped his hand over the ears. 
Then he produced a small stone, which he 
threw into the river, I was told that the 
stone was supposed to be the cause of the 
chief’s illness. The scene was brought to 
a dramatic conclusion and the exhausted 
chief was ignominiously carried away on 
the back of a young man. During the 
afternoon more pebbles were produced by 
the same sleight of hand and a pig was 
killed in order to appease the bad spirits 
which caused the chief’s illness. 

On a fresh, beautiful morning we made 
a start down the Kasso, which was swollen 
and discolored. On a _ yellowish - green 
eurrent we drifted swiftly, and now and 
again the most enchanting fragrance was 
wafted to us from the white flowers of a 
large tree which grew profusely on the 
banks. The natives we had with us were 
very accomplished boatmen and took us 
safely through the rapids amid rushing 
and foaming waters, where a false move 
would have been awkward to say the 
least. But the rapid movement and the 
turbulent, roaring stream gave a delightful 
feeling of physical exhilaration despite the 
burning sun. 

The most exciting passage was reserved 
for the afternoon. We were being rapidly 
earried with the current when suddenly 
we came upon a small waterfall and, turn- 
ing sharply to. the left, we encountered 
another. More than a third of the boat 
was in the air as it jumped the fall. 

After a few moments of comparative 
quiet, we again dashed into boiling waves, 
and, making a turn to the right at furious 
speed, we glided after a time into smoother 
waters. These common, but nevertheless, 
exciting, experiences reminded one of 
tobogganing in Norway, and it was great 
fun, tho the enjoyment was always 
mingled with anxiety for the cameras 
and instruments. 
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While the native boatmen seem quite 
reckless, they are very skilful and gen- 


erally manage to steer clear of the almost 


invisible rocks .with which the river ig, 


studded. A man stationed in the: bow 
shouts warnings 6f the hidden danger and 
iall the boatmen start, with every nerve 


ab full tension. A foot or two one way 
or another may make all the difference 
between safety and disaster. One of our 
boats was upset in this way, but luckily. 
the damage was not irreparable. 

In the region of the upper Mahakkan, 
where we now arrived, the first European 
to enter was the Dutch ethnologist, 
Nieuwenhuis, who came from the west. 
In addition to scientific research his mis- 
sion was political. He sought by peaceful 
means to win the natives to Dutch alle- 
giance. In this he succeeded, but not 
without difficulty and danger. 

Tho. he was considered generous, one 
of the chiefs twice triéd to kill him. The 
Dyaks of the upper Mahakkan are friendly 
to strangers, and as the great rapids down 
the river form a natural barrier they seldom 
receive visitors and are little changed by 
outside influences. For instance, the Mo- 
hammedan Malays have never been able 
to extend their influence above the rapids, 
luckily for the Dyaks and incidentally 
for ethnology. 

These natives possess fine muscular 
development. The women are well-formed 
and move with grace and freedom. Head- 
hunting, a part of the native religion, 
has been practically supprest by Dutch 
influence, and as far as can be ascer- 
tained the last case of the kind in this 
region occurred at least five yéars ago. 
Apart from this repulsive custom the 
Dyaks have many good qualities. They 
are quiet, trustworthy, and indystrious. 
Theft is unknown. Their carving is good, 
and even the wooden piles of their huts 
are artistically arranged. 

They recognize Glasses and nobles whom 
the rest obey. Tho their clothing is very 
scanty, they bear themselves with great 
dignity. Women as well as men practise 
their primitive medicine, and the women 
doctors are as much in demand as the male 
doctors. Part of the treatment .consists 
of a dirge sung by the practitioner, and 
when there is an epidemic the night is 
made very melancholy by the professional 
chorus. 

The tattoo-marks on these natives 
generally represent some part of the 
durian-tree, about the famous fruit of 
which so much has been written. I may 
add that a taste of the durian fruit is 
worth a journey to the Orient. One of 
the favorite games of the natives is top- 
spinning, which they also use as a means 
of tossing up when in doubt as to the best 
site of new rice-fields. 

I should have liked to stay in this region 
for years instead of months. In spite of 


their objection to photography and anthro-- 


pological measurements, I was able to 
obtain many -photographs and cinemato- 
graph films. I also took measurements 
of 174 individuals. My ethnological col- 
lection is fairly comprehensive and in- 
eludes children’s games, folk-lore, and 
numerous short vocabularies. One of the 
tribes has an elaborate legend of a flying- 
boat which foreshadowed the Zeppelin 
and the aeroplane, neither of which, of 
course, had been heard of in these parts. 
Nearly 1,000 birds and mammals. were 
collected, besides fish and reptiles. I 
bring back also an excellent map, cor- 
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STUCCO 


The Ideal Finish for 
Artistic Homes 


If applied on a background that will hold it 
securely— that will not allow it to break 
away from its fastenings and crack. 


Bishopric Board is the one background that has 
fully met these requirements. It's a scientific combi- 
nation of building principles as old as the pyramids, 


Bishopric Board is made of doye-tailed lath that 
clinches the stucco; the lath are creosoted to pre- 
serve them, imbedded in asphalt- mastic, which is a 
perfect protection against vermin and dampness, and 
backed by heavy fibre-board through which neither 


sound, heat nor cold can penetrate. 


SOs 


TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


Let us send you free samples and our book 

“Built on the Wisdom of Ages.” It illustrates 

homes, apartments and buildings of all kinds using 

Bishopric Board. _It contains scientific tests with letters 

from architects, builders and users; and it gives facts 

and figures to prove that Bishopric Board is both 

areDean’ ' School: the best-and the most economical background made 
Associate A: Garret Siapkinson for the stucco-finished house. 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co. 


_ 909 Este Ave. Cincinnati, O. 














| . The New Rose “‘Los Angeles’’ 


An American Rose for American Gardens 
California brings to rose-lovers every where her choicest treas- 


ure in this new Rose “‘ Los Angeles.” 
The Color is absolutely new—flame pink, toned with coral and 
shaded with translucent gold at base of petals. Buds long and 
pointed, expanding to a flower of mammoth proportions. 
The ple ants are extra strong two-year-old; cut back to 
18 inches high, and will bloom freely this next summer. 


Delivered Anywhere in > 
ii, the United States for 
Small or large quantities at same rate. Cultural directions sent with each plant 


HOWARD & SMITii, Rose Specialists, Ninth Street, Los Angeles, California 


” Rose in natural colors 



















Send 10 cents in stamps for a beautiful picture of ‘‘Los Angeles 
— it tells the story. 


Flowers all Summer 
For One Dollar 


HERE is no flower that is so easily grown and blooms so readily as 
THE GLADIOLUS, and by repeated plantings a continued bloom 
may be had all summer ‘Tong. The long spikes are graceful and fas- 
cinating in their great array of colors; cut as first flower opens and 
placed in water, the flowers develop for a week, even to the last bud. 
GLADIOLI require no nursing, spraying or other special attention. 
Once planted the bulbs take care of themselves asking no favors and 
. making no demands, but adapt themselves to the best conditions 
> available. Commence planting in April and repeat at 10 day intervals 
until the end of June, and you will have flowers until late autumn. 


1 Vaughan’s Homewood Gladioli 


is a mixture carefully selected from our large Named List, grown by 
ourselves, and comprises the best pinks, whites, reds, and many 
other beautiful shades of this grand flower. We offer this mixture 
at the extraordinary low price of 


75 Fine Bulbs, mixed for $12 


mailed free to custoaners within 4th Postal Zone (600 miles) from 
c hicago or New York. For further zones add 16 cents in stamps. 


**How to Grow” in every package. 


Secure these today; cut out this advertisement, 
and mailit tous. Mark your envelope Dept. D. 
Our 160-page illustrated catalogue goes FREE with 


your order. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
31-33 West Randolph Street 43 Barclay Street 
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Relieves Callouses and Nearly all foot troubles, such as callouses, fallen 
Corns on the Sole arches, run-over heels, Morton’s Toe, etc., are due 
Cos and callous. ~tg one or more bones of the foot being out of 
y 


Callous) ©" the sole of the J 
footareusuallydue  ormal position. Restore the bones to normal and 


to pressure caused 
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SEAL = Wizard Adjust- 
LG "able Call Ad / My to A y, ? 
, | able Callous pustable too? Appliances 
| LZ) Remover : 
ZF has a series of | accomplish wonderful results by this simple process. They aid 
— small pockets P . . P J ve 
| OA into which soft nature by supporting the misplaced bone in its proper position. 
| Zi These insarts ake put =» Lhey contain no metal, but are featherlight and flexible and 
Zz the pockets directly back pe 2 ° 
BZ of the callous spots and © 40 not have to be broken in. They permit of any adjustment 
( cause the lowered bone 8 : ° di li f 
pont. F aaa ag — necessary to give Imme late reiletr. 
position, 1S re. leves . . . F 
the pressure and imme- Wizards are sold in shoe stores generally. Do not confuse them with the 
y, diately stops the pain. " . ; ‘ 
Sratuatis dn salioes ordinary devices sold for foot troubles, as there are no other devices which 


pens. tne Wises correct foot troubles on the Wizard principle. 


and flexible, contains no metal, and is comfortable ; F F 
to wear in the shoe, If you can’t locate a Wizard dealer, write us and we will see that you are sup- 
It is possible for the person unable to bear his plied with the correct device to give you relief. 
yeh pay —— ert ane 3 
ia’ after bein ed wi e Wizard Callous ° ‘é 2? 
Remover. There qs no other device in the world Write for our book, Orthopraxy of the Foot, a complete 
es treatise on foot troubles. Free to foot sufferers. 
Wizard Callous Remover, $3.00 per pair. 
Wizard Callous Remover and Arch Builder com- DEALERS’ If you would like to equip your store to give intelligent relief 
n - e . . 
eer eee = NOTICE to customers with foot troubles, write us about our free course 
They are absolutely guaranteed to give results, ° : 
or money back. of instruction. 


Every person’s arch is differ- Ryn-over 


yi last! ent. Some are high, some heel. — 
7) 


low, some long, some short. : ae A 
ime raxepiivieyacsdey c=) The high point may — — 
j or outside, are due 
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The Wizard Can be overcome by 


Adjustable Arch Builder placing under the 








is the only arch support which can be quickly, ac- Wizard BEFORE Tay : 
curately and permanently adjusted to meet these A 
differences. Adjustable Heel Leveler 
By means of inserts in overlapping pockets a support can be made the exact This evens the heel and the ankle bones remain 
shape and height of the arch. That is why Wizards are so comfortable. in their proper position. The inserts and the 


pockets permit the exact building up necessary. 
Also, the adjustments required by different shoes. 
Price $2.00 per pair. 


Adjustments can be made at home, and the fallen arch gradually and without pain 
can be built up to normal. Wizards contain no metal, and are featherlight, flexible 


and feel fine. Price $2.50 per pair. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO., *232eac] | 
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recting the errors of previous cartog- 
raphers, especially as to the watershed 
region of central Borneo. For six months 
we were without mail. On our return 
we passed safely the great rapids of the 
Mahakkan in three days. Many Dyaks 
have lost their lives there and only recently 
a foreign trader was drowned. We arrived 
at Samarinda, August 22, having in nine 
months covered by river more than 1,000 
miles in native boats and nearly half that 
distance by steamer. 


A STUDY IN SERVANTS 


HIS happened in Saloniki, not in a 
private home in the West End, and 
the principals were a British officer and his 
servant, supplied to him by the Govern- 
ment. The servant was called Howlett, 
and had been, before enlisting, a stable- 
lad attached to a famous English racing 
stable. At least this is what the officer 
said in his account of his experiences with 
this particular version of the servant 
problem, according to the Westminster 
Gazette, which printed it. 
He tells us with no small show of gusto: 


Howlett would come to me after dinner 
and put the regulation question: ‘‘ Any 
orders about the horses, sir?” ‘‘Six-thirty, 
with feeds.”’ ‘‘Very well, sir, good-night, 
sir.”’ ‘‘Good-night, Howlett.” Five min- 
utes before the appointed hour in the 
morning, Black would be in silent evi- 
dence: with the two mounts, perfectly 
groomed and everything else as it should 
be. In his work he was faultless and silent. 

Howlett was a slack, undisciplined 
character of about nineteen, with the 
makings of a man in him, tho lacking 
Black’s great merit, knowledge of his work 
and soothing silence. The H.Q. servants 
used to take it in turn to be mess orderly, 
and, as one of them was a professional 
butler, I advised Howlett to learn what 
he could of his duties from this paragon. 
I’m afraid his idea of learning was to super- 
impose his own superior polish on a hasty 
misconception of his model’s methods. 

One evening we had a gingery little 
General to dinner, who would eat very 
heartily of any of his favorite dishes. 
Naturally, we saw that one of his pet foods 
figured in the menu, and, sure enough, he 
whacked into it in proper fighting style. 
Now, Howlett’s model, on seeing the 
General’s empty plate after the first as- 
sault, would have been quietly at hand, 
and, more by suggestion than direct appeal, 
the General would have been plying his 
knife and fork again, and no one the wiser. 
Not so, friend Howlett, who was mooning 
inanely on the company at large instead of 
being ready to anticipate the wants of the 

guest of the evening. The General had 
already unwittingly or hintingly picked 
up his knife and fork on an empty plate 
before I could wake Howlett up with a 
sharpish, ‘‘Howlett! the General will take 
some more ‘Bouille 4 Ja Heinz.’” (In- 
structions: Open one or more tins of bully 
beef, and one or more tins of Heinz’s 
beans, according to number of guests. 
Serve on one dish, if large enough, or on 
separate dishes if you’ve got them. Should 
be served up quick before the flies get at 
it.) An unnecessary nthil obsiat in the 
shape of a ‘‘ Yes, sir, sut’nly, sir,” from the 


apprentice advertised to. the assembly 
that the General was making a glutton of 
himself. But Howlett was now on the 
qui vive. No sooner had the little man 
prodded the last dainty mouthful of his 
second dose than the dish clattered round 
his shoulder, and Howlett had us all on the 
raw with, ‘““Hev you hed quaht enoof, 
sir?” The startled brass-hat turned round 
with an abrupt ‘‘What!’’ There was poor 
Howlett, staring straight into his face with 
the frightened gaze of a cow. I could see 
his poor brain trying to work. Instinc- 
tively he knew he had put his foot into it 
somehow or other. The phraseology of 
his simple question was no doubt unsuited 
to a high-class table like ours. Which was 
the jarring word? Ah, yes! It must be 
the homely ‘‘enoof.’”’ That was it, sure. 
With a gleam of reassurance, he nodded to 
the delectable remnants on the dish and 
essayed his second string: ‘‘Hev you hed 
quaht sooficient, sir?” I was really 
dreading that he was about to extricate 
himself by offering generously to open 
another tin. The sweat on his brow drew 
attention to his upstanding crop. The 
General’s scrutiny of the wretch satisfied 
him that there was no guile, but merely 
an unsophisticated gaucherie. With a 
genial, ‘‘No more, thank you,” he re- 
lieved the situation, and in his masterly 
manner he was soon recounting to us some 
thrilling episode of -his earlier days on the 
Indian frontier. 


After the departure of this personage, it 
was unanimously decided that as a waiter 
Howlett was a splendid stable-boy, and, 
accordingly, he was removed from those 
duties to the lesser ones of washing up 
plates. This was quite congenial to his 
individual temperament until a month or 
so had rolled by, and then the officer lost 
him. It happened, we learn, this way: 


A bunch of soldiers’ letters was brought 
to my “‘bivvy,”’ by the orderly with a note 
from the Adjutant, somewhat to this effect: 
“The accompanying letters have been re- 
turned by the Brigade, and I am to point 
out that officers in censoring letters must 
affix their full signature on the bottom left- 
hand corner of the envelopes. Initials 
only are not sufficient.” The Adjutant 
was passing by at the time, so I asked him 
what it was all about. ‘‘Well, you see, 
the letters have been opened by the 
Brigade and the writer has been found to 
be your man; so I suppose those initials 
on the envelopes are yours.” Now I 
always sign in full on letters that I censor, 
and my signature is not an easy one to 
copy. There were a number of dirty, 
clumsy scrawls—limited to initials—here 
and there on the envelopes which I could 
now see were intended to be mine. They 
were in copying-ink, and an effort had been 
made to disguise the penmanship by 
smudging them over with wet and making 
the ink run. It was a painful sight, and 
hopeless in its crudeness, and I really 
hadn’t the face to say they were mine. A 
term back with his troop, I thought, won’t 
do him any harm; so his punishment took 
that form. ; 

Black’s successor is my present orderly, 
Mitchell, a rough, independent specimen, 
but full of merit. He confided to me early 
on how it was he came to join the Army. 
He was working in a colliery the first year 
of the war, and was earning 10s. a day easy. 
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80% Have 
Inflamed 
GUMS 


after 40' years’ of 
age. Inflamed or 
receding gums, 
which eventually 
lead to loosen- 
ing of the teeth, 
are symptoms of 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Ir Your 
Gums are painful, 
CONSULT Your 
Dentist and be 
guided by his ad- 
vice, because his 
treatment is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Forhan’s Pyor- 
rhea Preparation 
is used and pre- 
scribed by many 
of the leading 
dentists, as a 
part of their own 
treatment. {Ir 
Brincs Prompr 
Reuier in most 
cases. Use daily 
as a preventive 
(in the same way 
as a dentifrice 
is used); it will 
positively pre- 
vent Pyorrhea 
and keep the gums 
firm and healthy. 
Very agreeable to 
the taste. 


LARGE TUBE, 506 (as i- 
lustrated). Lf your drag- 
gist hasn't it, send us bis 
name with 106¢ in stamps 
and we will send 5 trial 

tubes (enough for your 

Be family and friends). 
FORHAN OOMPANY. 

206 6th Av., New York 


FREE TRIAL 
sta’. RED 
White’s .f>. Chests 
rotect the finest garments, 
urs, etc., from_moth and 


, : other vermin. Finest Gift. 
Free Trial, Send for free catalog today. 


J. A. WHITE LUMBER CO., Box 24, Warsaw, Ill. 


An Ideal First-Aid! 


THAT is the verdict of those who have put 

APINOL in the medicine chest and used it 
for the thousand and one little accidents that 
happen in every home. 


“A PINOL 













is a pure, healing pine oil, strong enough to 
kill germs, but harmless even if taken internally. 


APINOL is good for cuts, 
burns, bruises and boils. 
Used in many hospitals as 
a surgical dressing. You 
should have a bottle in your 
medicine chest. 


Ask your doctor about 


APINOL 


THE WHITE CHEMICAL CO. 
WILMINGTON, N.C. 
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‘ Of course a Blend tastes better 


Each of the several tobaccos in this pi 


blend plays its own part 


in giving Harmony its cool and characterful flavor. One is used for its 


exquisite aroma —one for its “fruity” 


richness —one for its delicate 


pungency— one because of its unusual sweetness—and one for its full, 


mellow “body.” 


The result is a new, more delicious flavor—a flavor that pipe- 


smokers call “rich mildness.” 


No one tobacco by itself could ever give 
you such flavor. It requires a blend. 


If you think you have been enjoying a pipe-smoke made of only 
one tobacco, just try Harmony—a blend of five tobaccos. 


Leggatt Myr Tiboee Co 


If your iain cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, for the full-sized one-eighth 
pound tin, postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A History of the Modern World| 


The gripping historical story of the last hundred years of 
national and international upheaval, which found its goo 
in the present great war. Told by Oscar Browning, 
of the world’s greatest historians. Thisis an absolutely anthor- 
i eave narrative for the history student; a source of enlight- 
explanation for the man who wants to understand pres- 

pi ay national ambitions, motives and attitudes; a means 
of fascinati: oe forevery m: woman and child 
in their reading hours. Written in the author’s individual, 
fascinating a accomplished style. New, inexpensive, one- 
volume edition. 1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS,COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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». | Short Talks on Retail 


Salesmanship Is a High Art 


If YOU have not already realized this, do so NOW. In 
Selling, S. Roland Hall, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the subject, tells 
you in a series of chatty, inspirational talks how to 
handle your customers and yourself so as to secure the 
best possible results. This book should be owned by 
all salesfolk. r2mo, cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





ALL HUMAN 


KNOWLEDGE 


SINCE THE WORLD BEGAN IS CONCENTRATED IN 


AskThe 
Ninertes! 


iS 
Never Fails 
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THE FUNK &WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, also — The Literary Digest 





Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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he soon became top dog in his shift, with 
only one man disputing his supremacy. 
The technicalities of the pit take me out 
of my depth, but I understand there was 
some trouble between the two on the ques- 
tion of buckets. ‘‘One of us’n’s got to be 
able to say, ‘Aye’ or ‘Nay’; and Ah’ll faght 
you fur it.”” They fought, and were in- 
terrupted by the pit-manager. They were 
each fined £1. ‘‘What for?” says Mitchell. 
“For fighting,” says the manager. ‘‘Very 

*well,”’ says Mitchell, ‘Ah knows wheer Ah 
ean faght wi’out having ma mooney took 
awaay.’’ And, then, slinging his recently 
acquired Egyptian ‘“‘bat,’” he told me, 
**And so Ah ‘Imshied.’”’ 

“*TImshi,”’ of course, is the Gyppy equiva- 
lent of “ Na’poo.” Not that it means 
the same originally. What, indeed, does 
either of them mean? They have been 
seized on by the Tommy as the medium of 
exchange in the West and the East, and 
ifyou want payment in French currency you 
get a flexible ‘‘Na’poo,” or an Egyptian 
‘**Imshi.”’ In Saloniki the native is being 
offered a choice of either, but he will 
probably insist on his own variety. 


WHY SHOE-PRICES ARE HIGH 
OUBTLESS some will think it is due 
somehow to the war; everything 
seems to be due to the war. But this time 
the amateur economists are in the wrong. 
Shoes have gone up because of the astute 
business ability of a Los Angeles shoe- 
dealer. The story, and it is vouched for by 
the veracious Kansas City Star, reads like 
the old saying about ‘‘For want of a nail, 
. the kingdom was lost.” The high 
cost of shoes, if we are to believe what 
The Star says, was sprung, like the great 
oak, from the acorn of a business man’s 
desire for increased trade. Here is how 
it was done: 


A local shoe-dealer—a man who deals 
exclusively in women’s shoes and the 
higher-priced women’s shoes—divulged the 
secret. 

‘“Women’s shoes began to jump about 
two years ago,”’ he said, “and a little before 
this jump was noted you may have ob- 
served that the women were beginning to 
wear high-top shoes—shoes with tops higher 
than they ever had been before—and in 
colors that presented a rainbow medley 
when you got enough of them on the street 
at the same time. 

‘‘Naturally, the dealers now ery that 
the shortage in leather has sent up shoe- 
prices, and, while that is true in a sense, 
the war has had very little to do with the 
leather shortage. Responsibility really 
rests with an enterprising retail shoe- 
dealer out in Los Angeles. Follow me 
closely: 

“T think it was three summers ago 
that this particular Los Angeles shoe- 
dealer, owner of the largest and smartest 
shoe-store in the town, conceived the idea 
that something extraordinary would have 
to be done if he were to sell shoes to 
women who were touring in California 
from the East. There had always been 
high-topped shoes for women and always 
shoes in many colors, but they were the 
kind of shoes (or boots) that one usually 
saw on the stage. They looked good on the 
chorus girls and the prima donnas, see? 
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‘‘Well, this Los Angeles man sent an 
agent East and he bought up all of these 
fancy boots that he could find. In the 
course of a short time there was received 
by the Los Angeles dealer a job lot of 
women’s fancy shoes that looked like 
the dream of an opium-eater.” 


No specialist in futurist art, we are told, 
could evolve a greater variety of colors 


than these which tinted the wares he 


received. There were champagnes, ivories, 
Havana browns, mouse- and pearl-grays, 
chamois, smoke-grays, pinks, and reds— 
and, it is whispered, no lack of the strange, 
exotic tones so romantically called ele- 
phant’s-breatn, song-of-roses, pigeon-milk, 
negro-head, and a thousand other inde- 
seribable shades purloined from the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.’ Then, adds the narrator: 


“The dealer makes a great window 
display of these fancy boots and the 
women tourists in Los Angeles look upon 
them, then gasp for breath, then wonder 
what has happened in the East—ongin 
Paris—and straightway start to buy. 

“In the course of a few months the 
tourists from California, returning East, 
began to startle the women who he”. 
remained home and were wearing + 
common old blacks and tans. The stay- 
at-homes started a rush on the home shoe- 


.stores, the home shoe-stores started a rush 


on the manufacturers and, as a conse- 
quence, the leather-market was upset and 
the manufacturers were kept busy night 
and day making new patterns in a dozen 
different colors, and totally unaware all the 
time as to the identity of the man who had 
started all the excitement. 

‘“‘Manufacturers, of course, don’t let 
golden opportunities skid down the to- 
boggan. They shot up prices and women’s 
boots of the more than ordinary pattern 
now range in price from $12.50 to $25 a 
pair. The women would have them and 
the manufacturers decided that the women 
must pay for their fun. Not meaning, you 
understand, that these high-priced boots 
are not made of expensive material nor 
that they are not actually worth far more 
than the fancy boot of an earlier day. But 
that is the story. The Los Angeles man 
did it. If it hadn’t been for that Los 
Angeles fellow, I dare say the women would 
still be wearing blacks and tans, leaving 
the richer and more colorful boots to the 
musical comedies, which, in my candid 
opinion, owe a large measure of their 
decline to the competition which is now 
offered by female pedestrians on our 
most frequented highways.” 

“What price shoe will the average 
woman buy who enters your shop?” the 
dealer was asked. 

“‘T should say that $15 per pair would 
be a fair average. Many go as high as 
$25, others drop down to $10. Many 
buy shoes at $12.50 per pair. I should 
say that $15 would be the average price.” 

‘*How long have you been in the shoe 
business?” the dealer was asked. 

‘Fifteen years,’’ he replied. 

“Now, fifteen years ago,” the visitor 
continued, ‘‘how many pairs of women’s 
shoes did you sell at, say, $12.50 a pair?” 

The dealer smiled. “Let me tell you 
something,” he said. “If a woman came 
into the store fifteen years ago and paid 
as much as $6 for a pair of shoes, it caused 








A Great Car from every standpoint— 
that’s the country-wide verdict on the 
new Oakland Sensible Six. 


It’s a big car—a roomy car—a car of 
sensible operating cost—one that any 
member of the family may drive with 
ease, pleasure, comfort and safety. 


Its performance is little short of astonishing. 
On the hills or in bad going the powerful, 
valve-in-head motor climbs and pulls in a way 
that delights even the veteran driver. 


And in easy-riding quality, the Sensible Six is a 
revelation. The long, semi-elliptic springs and 
oversize tires smooth out the roughest going. 


From every standpoint the Sensible Six is a great 
big value at the price. Send for our new booklet. 

The Oakland Eight at $1585 is a big, power- 
ful 7-passenger touring car for those who 
demand the utmost in speed, flexibility, and 
luxurious appointments. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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Author of “Brain and Personality’’ 
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The Independent, New York: 
“Life, Death and re is a book which supplies 
much food for thought. r. Thomson's conclusions will 
be found a support to Obristians faith in immortality."* 


Exeminer, Chicago: 

“It is especially 7 in that the author, a scientist 
and physician, points in his conclusions emphatically to 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Readers will 
appreciate the vigor in handling a discussion of perennial 
interest.’ 

Herald, Bosto’ 
His argument for immortality rests upon the nature of 
He that the origin of life has never 
yet been discovered and that, from a scientist point of 
view, everything points to immortality."’ 
Philadelphia Telegraph: 

The statement of the case for immortality on scientific 
grounds is clearly stated, ingeniously argued and urged 
with entire reasonableness as not only possible but most 
probable.’’ 

Herald-Republican, Salt Lake City 

“Deep thinkers will enjoy this book and "ind in it ideas 

that make them think still more." 
i2mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 
& WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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25 Years Old 


“As Good as the Da 
They Were Bought” 


—this from Edeburn, Cooper 
& Company of Pittsburg, who 
bought Art Metal Steel Files 
in 1892—and have been using 


them ever since. 


Art Metal 
Steel Office Furniture and Files 


Art Metal ‘‘won't warp, stick nor 
burn.” It will last practically forever. 
There’s an Art Metal Steel File for 
every office purpose,—finished in grain 
effects as beautiful as the most precious 
of woods. 
Put Art Metal Finish to 
the Most Severe Test 
Prove to yourself that Art Metal 
steel finish will not crack even under 
the most severe conditions. 
Send the coupon for two sample 
steel finishes and for the address of 
your local Art Metal Dealer. 


Art Metal Construction 


Company, Inc. 


33 Metallic Avenue 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Write name and 
address in mar- 
gin, and please 
mention the 
wood effect fin- 
ish you prefer. 


















WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. pooh Chicago, Ill. 





NEVER USE NAILS 


Every business or professional man should write for our 
practical booklets and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins. 


and Push-less Hangers for hanging pictures, 
charts, etc., without using nailsor defacing walls. 
Moore Push-Pins. Made in 2 sizes 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 10c pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers. 4 sizes ( Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist or by mail 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia, Pa. 


such a commotion among the clerks that 
we closed the doors after the customer 
had departed and talked about the unusual 
incident for a solid hour.” 





THE CARRIE NATION OF ALASKA 


HE doesn’t smash saloons, nor deliver 

public lectures on temperance, but she 
is doing a great work toward eliminating 
the use of whisky in the huge Northwest 
Territory of America. Her name is Mrs. 
Dabney, first name unknown, for in the 
Alaska country men either call you by your 
first name and forget your other one, 
or, if they have a great deal of respect for 
you, you are called Mr. and Mrs., and the 
name your parents gave you is forgotten. 
And respect is exactly what Mrs. Dabney 
gets—from every miner and traveler, every 
trader and wandering wayfarer. They 
know better, she says, than try to deceive 
her when they appear at the camp with a 
bottle in the back pocket. In The Union 
Signal, Miss Ella A. Boole, of the W. C. 
T. U., tells us all about a visit to Mrs. 
Dabney. We read: 


Mile Twenty Three And A Half is a 
station on the new Government railway 
between Seward and Anchorage, Alaska. 
It is a square building made of logs and, 
altho everything about the place is primi- 
tive, it is scrupulously clean. Sometimes 
seventy-five men who work on the railroad 
take their meals there. Mrs. Dabney is 
housekeeper and a good cook and, with the 
help of a friend, does all the work. 

When the Government began the con- 
struction of the railroad it established 
its base at Anchorage at the head of Cook 
inlet. In two years’ time this has grown 
to be a town of 8,000. The Government 
made it a prohibition town and also let 
it be definitely known that no drinking 
would be tolerated among employees and 
no liquor could be sold at the road-houses. 

All types of men are at Mile Twenty 
Three And A Half, and last Fourth of July 
twenty-five of them secured a demijohn 
of whisky and several bottles. Mrs. Dabney 
walked in upon the company while they 
were drinking. She ordered the owner of 
the house, her employer, to go to his 
room, escorting him there. She told him 
to go to bed and locked the door. Going 
back to the company, she attempted to 
break the demijohn, but the bottle was too 
strong. She then poured out the whisky, 
smashed the receptacles, and threw the 
bottles of whisky into Kenai Lake. When 
one man ealled her a second Carrie Nation 
she simply said that she did not propose 
to clean up after men who got drunk, that 
the Government:rules forbade the use of 
liquor and she would see to it that they 
were enforced, and that no man could come 
to her table who had been drinking. It is 
said she enforced her words with a threat- 
ening finger. The men submitted, and 
while they were at dinner the construction 
‘boss’? came in and, before all the men, 
apologized. He said she was right and 
that he would not ask her to serve meals 
to him or anybody else who had been 
drinking. No man took offense at her 
action, knowing it to be right. 

We had heard the story from others, but 
it was interesting to hear Mrs. Dabney 
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Will You Accept This 
HUMIDOR? 
ate ool Ad 






7 Sizeof 
A Humidor 

ZA x7% 

x4%. 


Your first cha for 50 Detrick Per- 
fecto Cigars at $2.50 brings _ this 
metal made, Mahogany finished, 
handsome, durable cigar-keeping 

Iam = aa an in- 





ducement for you to cigars— 
its value prohibits giviae it’ with any 
but the trial offer. 


Detrick’s 
Perfecto Cigars 


are of the finest possible —— im- 
rted Sumatra wrapper, rich, even 
urning, hand made bs experts. Di- 
rect from factory to you—you get 
the middleman’s profit. Cigars their 
equal, cost you 10c each at your 
lealers. 
one Order a box 
My Proposition oF $C n2eiek 
Perfectos at $2.50, stating cuter 





mai 
gars and the humidor and +33. will 























willingly pay back your $2.5 
You need not eqnd money in advance if 
you have commercial rating. 
lam so sure of the merits of my ci 
‘ Giscty—co care you will aut the beet aussie 
EXACT SIZE, for your ones money eee have ever had—that to 
THE IDEAL Et zeg © te EM, I am giving you this 
Girt FOR ANY igeidor. ful 
CASIO! is is concern—I have been 
60 Perfecto Ci-| im business thirty years and refer you to 
and this} #®¥ commercial agency for my financial re- 
Fesutifal Hum. | *Poneibllty, - DeTRICK, Pres. 
idor, makes a 
most spprecist-| DETRICK CIGAR CO. 
the outfit sent} 126 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, oO. 
to _— friends | On orders west of Rocky add 50c ex- 
a oe tra for delivery of nucatdes 
Lcard to enclose, | 2 Descrigiies literature sent on request. 
Think of some 
simple thing to 
Protect 


patent. 
your ideas, they may bring you ae Write for 

“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








Stop Wasting | 
Gasoline 
Money! 


Every mile you run 
your car without the 
New Stromberg Car- | 
buretor means gasoline 
waste. Its economy 
# records on all kinds of 
cars prove it absolutely ,3 
the most economical -j 
) for any car. 
| And in speed, accel- 
| eration, easy starting 
and power tests it has 
broken worid’s records. 
Send name, model and } 
year of your car for in- 
formation. 

} STROMBERG MOTOR 
| DEVICES CO. 
Dept. 118 


64 E. 25th St. 
CHICAGO 
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“Our net savin?—by mimeo- 
graphing} this lot of requisitions 
—is eleven dollars. We paid a 


printer seventeen dollars for our last 
supply.” Here’s economy with independ- 


ence in duplicating, forms, letters and circulars 
for store, factory and office. You simply typewrite, 
hand-write, rule or draw whatever you want copied; put 
the stencil on the mimeoZraph—which is automatically 
fed, automatically inked, electrically operated—and in 
twenty minutes have a thousand perfect duplicates. Easy! 
There’s no type to set—and throw in; no cuts to buy—and throw 
away; no printers to wait on—and pay. Booklet “L” explains 
how the mimeograph will help you improve your systems and your 
business—and save money. A.B. Dick Co., Chicago—and New York. 
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Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


Absolutely Pure. 
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When near Went a’Skating 


LONG with Grandma, he took his “next best” 
—a box of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 


A slide on the ice, a wet foot, or a chill after 


a 


strenuous 


“ crack - the - whip” 


didn’t matter. 


S. B. Cough Drops kept them cough-free and 


throat-clear. 
their example—with good effect. 


Two generations have followed 


Carry a box 


with you always. A Drop in your mouth at 
bedtime loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 
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Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls NEw STANDARD DicTIONAarRY, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet in a single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
dy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction~ 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual use, Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700proper names; 11, (a 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 a 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial iitnciwations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 
thumb-index, $1.80. Half Leather, 
ndexed, $2.25. Average carriage 
charges, 16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 

tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 

© ontains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 

phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 
phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 

8vo, Cloth, z 88 pages. zs 00; with 
patent thumb-index, $1.25 Average 
carriage charges, 12c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 


This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
tor school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive peucenait in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


* 589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25 


with thumb-index, 2sc additional. 
Average carriage charges, 12c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 











tell it herself. She added, ‘‘I can find 
whisky any time they bring it in. The 
other day a man appeared with a suit-case. 
I suspected he had liquor and I went up 
to him and said, ‘Give me that whisky.’”’ 
She said he meekly opened his suit-case, 
took out the bottle, and handed it to her. 
She threw it into the lake. 

If you could see this little white-haired 
woman and learn how firmly she stands 
for the enforcement of the law, and then 
realize how seventy-five men submit to 
her martial law, you would appreciate it, 
and you would know how the men respect 
her. It had hurt her a little when the men 
called her Carrie Nation, but when I told 
her how Carrie Nation never attacked 
any saloon except illegal ones, and how 
the people of Kansas so respected her 
memory that they were about to build a 
memorial to her, she was encouraged 
and pérmitted us to take her picture. We 
were there on the birthday of the mayor 
of Roosevelt, which is the other name for 
Mile Twenty Three And A Half. As we 
went away, she said, ‘‘Al says he is going 
to celebrate to-night,’’ and then, with a 
twinkle in her eye, she turned to me and 
said, ‘‘but he won’t, even if he is mayor.” 

Mrs. Dabney is providing those men 
with a clean place in which to sleep and 
plenty of good, clean food, and she demands 
that they obey the Government rules, 
and that they do not do things which 
make her work harder and cause her extra 
trouble. There is no greater evidence of 
the respect in which the men of Alaska 
hold good women, than the way the men 
at Mile Twenty Three And A Half submit 
to the law’s administration at the hands 
of Mrs. Dabney. 





Being Kind to Her.—A colonel’s wife, 
who is doing .real nursing at a certain 
London hospital, was recently offered a 
tip of sixpence by an honest old couple in 
gratitude for her care of their soldier-son. 
Tact personified, she slipt the sixpence 
back into the father’s hand, saying, smil- 
ingly, that nurses weren’t allowed to 
accept gratuities. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right, sister. I'll 
not say nothing about it. Just take it, 
and get yerself a drop o’ gin in your 
off-time ! ”—Tit-Bits. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you ean take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funk & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Editors, Lawyers, Scholars, Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers, Travelers, Stu- 
dents—aAll who have any interest 
whatever in Foreign Languages 
need these authoritative 


French-English 


German-English 
Latin-English 
DICTIONARIES 


They will show you how to find the equivalent 
in English of French, German and Latin words. 

And vice versa, how to find the French, Ger- 
man or Latin equivalent of English words. 

How to spell, pronounce, syllabicate, etc. 

How to conjugate the various foreign verbs. 

How to translate American coins, weights and 
measures into their German equivalents, etc., and 
vice versa. 

They contain lists of proper names, geograph- 
ical names, and various other valuable data. 








Cassell’s New German Dictionary 


German-English and English-German 

Compiled from the best authorities in both lan- 
guages. Revised and considerably enlarged by Karl 
Breul, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cambridge University 
Readerin Germanic. 

By the issue of this new edition, this dictionary 
becomes the cheapest as well as the best popular 
German-English and English-German dictionary in 
the world. Among the new words and phrases in- 
cluded will be found many thousands of idioms, 
well-known proverbs and familiar quotations, be- 
sides colloquialisms and German slang terms which 
often prove puzzling to English students. 

“I think that Dr. Breul, who has been solong en- 
gagedin the preparation of this work, has succeeded 
in giving the publican excellent book. It deserves 
to be recommended so much more, as the print is 
perfect and the price moderate.”—Prof. Miinch, 
Berlin University. 

Octavo, Cloth, 1,360 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 
With double, patent thumb-notch index, extra. 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Indexed. roy postpaid. 


+] . . . 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary 
Latin-English and English-Latin 

216th Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
rected by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., formerly scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford;and Joseph F. Charles, 
| oo assistant master at the City of London 

ool, 

It is above all intended to bea dictionary of class- 
ical Latin, and thus,in this new edition,a large 
number of archaic, or post-Augustan, words have 
been omitted, while nearly all of the important ar- 
ticles have been entirely rewritten. chiefly with a 
view of introducing a greater number of quotations 
to illustrate construction and usage. The historical 
and geographical notices have been largely increased 
in number. In addition to the regular vocabulary 
features the book containsa table of the Roman. 
Calendar, and a Geographical Glossary of the Eng- 
lish names of important places with classical or later 
Latin equivalents. 

Octavo, Cloth, 928 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
With double, patent thumb-notch index, §0c. extra. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French 

Edited by James Boielle, B.A. Newly revised by 
de V. Payen-Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in the Unversity of London. Containing, in addi- 
tion to the regular French-English and English- 
French vocabulary, a special article on French Pro- 
nunciation; alist of French Nouns of Double Gen- 
der; a table of Irregular and Defective Verbs, and 
their Conjugations; a special Vocabulary of Proper 
Names; separate Vocabulary of Geographical 
Names, etc. 

**The best French and English Dictionary of an 
ordinary size in existence.” —Critical Review, Paris. 
Octavo, Cloth, 1,230 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 
With double patent thumb-notch index, . extra. 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Indexed. 5 postpaid. 
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Apt.—“‘ Why do they call the baby 
‘ Bill? , 

“ He was born on the first of the month.” 
—Awk. 


Page Sir Galahad.—Sue—“ Can a man 
tell when a woman loves him? ” 

Hr—“ He can, but he ought not to.”— 
Yale Record. 


In the Future.—Lona.tey’s (in 1920)— 
“We do all our cooking by electricity 
here.” 

CustomMer—“ Take this egg out and 
give it another shock.”— Record. 


His Morning Run.—‘I missed my 
regular morning exercise this morning.” 

“* How was that? ” 

‘The seven thirty-five was late, and I 
didn’t have to run for it.”—Tit-Bits. 


Pretty Familiar.—Proressor Fupar— 
“What do you mean, Mr. Jones, by 
speaking of Dick Wagner, Ludie Beethoven, 
Charlie Gounod, and Fred Handel? ” 

Jones—‘‘ Well, you told me to get 
familiar with the great composers.”— 
Musical America. 


Mistake in Terms.—Wit1i1s—“ Going 
to the party? ” 

Gittis—" No. 

Wituis—‘‘ Come with me. 
two extras.” 

Gittis—*“ Who are they? ” 

Wituis—‘‘ Miss Oldbud and Miss Passé.”’ 

Gititis—“ They’re not extras. They’re 
early editions.” —Tit-Bits. 


I haven’t any lady.” 
I’ve got 


True Vigilance.—In a place in New 
Jersey a town building caught fire, and the 
extinguishers failed to do their work. A 
few days later at the town meeting some 
citizens tried to learn the reason. After 
they had freely discust the subject, one of 
them said, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I make a 
motion that the fire-extinguishers be 
examined ten days before every fire.”’-— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Why It Failed.—A certain chemist ad- 
vertised a patent concoction labeled: ‘‘ No 
more colds! No more coughs! Price 
Ils. 114d.” 

A man who bought the mixture came 
back in three days to complain that he had 
drunk it all, but was no better. 

“Drunk it all!’’ gasped the chemist. 
“Why, man, that was an india-rubber 
solution to put on the soles of your boots.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Kept His Word.—One of the recruiting 
canvassers in an English provincial town 
was a well-known magistrate. In most 
cases he succeeded in obtaining the prom- 
ises he wished, but at last he knocked at 
one cottage-door which was opened to him 
by a sturdy son of the soil. 

“My man,” said the magistrate, in his 
most persuasive tones, “‘ are you willing to 
fight for your King and country? ”’ 

“No, I beant, sir,” was the prompt 
reply, ‘“ An’ I be surprized at you askin’ 
me for to do it. Two years ago come next 
month you yourself fined I twenty shillings 
for fighting wi’ Bill Smith, and you said it 
wor wicked to fight, an’ I promised you as 
I wouldn’t repeat the offense, an’ allus kept 
my word.” —Buffalo News. 
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ooks on 
usiness 


that'will furnish you with the ammu- 
nition and the weapons to hit the 
target of success square in the center. 


How to Deal with Human 
Nature in Business 





A practical, up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin Cody 
on correspondence, advertising, and sales methods. It 
explains clearly and forcibly both the broad principles 
of successful business conduct wea ee hundreds of small 
practical essentials that one MUST KNOW in order to 
succeed. It covers letter-writing, lumens retail- 
ing, executive duties, publicity, and store, office, and 
factory supervision, makes a study of various phases of 
business life and the qualities needed to cope with them, 
and bristles with supsestion, direction, and example 
based on the practical psychology of commercial effort. 
It has many valuable illustrations, charts and,diagrams. 
It is the one book that it is imperative for you to own. 
Get it to-day and start on the road to bigger business. 
Large temo, Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12. 


Successful Selling 


An inspiring book by £. Leichter which will be of 
equal interest to the veteran and the tyro. Covers 
everything that goes into the making of a sale: Fitness 
for Salesmanship— Approaching the Prospect— The 
Presentation—How to Close—How to Meet Objections 
It will show you 


— Creating a Desire—Initiative, etc. 
50 cents net; 


how to get BIG orders. I2mio, ’ Boards. 
by mail 54 cents. 


Personal Power 


A stimulating, encouraging work,’written by a prac- 
tical man of affairs, Keith /. Thoma :, who has achieved 
a high place in his chosen calling. It points out, in a 
peculiarly gripping style, the way to develop will-power, 
mental concentration, and winning personality. It gives 
practical directions for acquiring the faculty of reading 
men and their motives and will immensely increase 
your chances of making good in your profession. Z2mo, 
Cloth. $1.75 net; by mail $1.87. 


Short Talks on Retail Selling 


A volume of chatty, inspirational talks on retail 
selling by S, Rowland Hall, formerly Principal of the 
School of Advertising and Salesmanship of the I. c.S 
calculated to arouse in salesfolk a keen interest in dhe 
art of properly handling the customer, and to keep them 
constantly on the alert to sense and seize every selling 
opportunity. Every page stimulates initiative and the 
ambition that achieves results. z2mo, Cloth. 75 cents 
net; by matl 87 cents. 


How to Develop 


Power and Personality 


A great book by Grenville Kleiser which has helped 
many a man and woman to lay the foundation ofa fortune. 
Tells you how to acquire and develop that all-compelling 
personal power baad. pe charm that will carry you to any 
height and enable you to,bring whatever you undertake 
to a successful outcome. s2mo, Cloth, $1.25 net; by 
snail $1.37. 


The Book of Thrift 


An extremely timely and practical work by 7. D. 
MacGre; “gor. at once an inspiration to the reader and a 
dependable Guzde Book on the road to fortune. It 
points out the pitfalls to be avoided and gives practical 
and wolLtenet advice as to how to achieve financial 
independence. It has been well called “The Twentieth 
Century Poor Richard.” Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 
net; by mail $1.12. 


The Desk Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of Funx & Wacnaiis New Stand- 
ard Dictionary designed especially for office and desk 
use. Every business man, stenographer and clerk 
should have one. The /ast word in dictionaries of 
handy size. Contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in one 
vocabulary order, extensive synonym treatments, 
a proper names, foreign phrases, etc. Large 
= loth, 902 pp. $1.50; with patent thumb index, 
$7.80. Average carriage charges, 16 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


EASTERN FRONT 


January 4.—On the Struma front the 
British forees raid Keupri, inflicting 
casualties and taking twenty-eight 
prisoners. 

The battle of the Sereth begins, as the 
Teutons struggle to cross the stream 
between Braila and Focsani. The 
Dobrudja, save for a narrow spit of 
land toward Galatz, which is held by 
the Russian rear guard, is declared 
freed from Entente forces. 


January 5.—German and Bulgarian troops 
take Braila, and are reported advancing 
on Galatz, fifteen miles distant. The 
Russians lose Gurgueti and Romanul, 
with 1,400 prisoners and six machine 
guns. The clearing of the Dobrudja 
is announced by Berlin. 


January 6.—Fighting continues at the 
Sereth as the Teutons reach its southern 
bank in two places, driving the Russo- 
Roumanian forces across the stream in 
numbers. Galatz is now reported under 
gun-fire. 

The Russians on theRiga front begin an 
offensive, and fierce fighting, with some 
Russian success, is reported from this 
northern sector. 


January 7.—The Russians take the offen- 
sive on a fifteen-mile front along the 
Sereth, driving the Teutons at one 
point back to the line of Raspitza Lake. 
On the Riga front, the Teutons are said 
to have been unable to retake any 
positions lost, but Berlin denies that 
renewed Russian attacks have ac- 
complished any results. 


January 8.—The Russians lose the battle 
of the Sereth, and are driven toward the 
river, as Focsani falls into Teutonic 
hands, with 4,000 prisoners. The Mus- 
covite forces are admitted by London 
to be falling back in great disorder. 
On the Riga front, additional Russian 
successes are reported, consisting of 
the storming of a number of German 
trenches, and the capture of an un- 
named village. The substance of the 
Russian Riga reports is admitted at 
Berlin. 


January 9.—The Russian offensive on the 
Riga front gains in force as the Musco- 
vite troops attack near the Riga bridge- 
head. Attacks are renewed near the 
Gulf of Riga also, but Berlin states that 
the Russians have been driven back on 
both sides of the River Aa. 

Further south, von Mackensen’s forces 
take Galreaska, on the Putna River, 
in Roumania, with nearly 5,500 pris- 
oners. On the west frontier of Mol- 
davia, says Petrograd, the German at- 
tacks in the Oituz and Suchitza Valleys 
are beaten off, but the Roumanians 
are forced back slightly in the Kasino 
Valley. 


January 10.—Von Mackensen’s troops con- 
tinue to force the Russians beyond the 
Sereth, having fought their way across 
the River Putna, pushing the enemy 
ahead. Alofg the Riga front, the Rus- 
sians continue to make a slight headway, 
advancing more than a mile in the bend 
of the River Aa. 





WESTERN FRONT 


January 4.—A dispatch from the British 
front states that General Haig is now 
in command of the largest army En- 
gland ever levied!on her soil, including 
nearly 2,000,000 trained and officered 
men. 

‘Berlin reports that 53 per cent. of the 





You never 
saw a 
germ die- 


HEN how do you know 
that the germicide you use 


is doing its work? 





"ENO HARMLESS. 
BAND CHEMICAL EE 





How do you know that in a real 
crisis it can be relied upon? 


Perhaps, to make sure, you are using bi- 
chloride of mercury or carbolic acid prep- 
arations. These will destroy germs, but 
unless used with the greatest care, are 
dangerous even to human life. 


Why take a chance with poisons when there is 


Dioxogen 


Dioxogen is as safe as water— 

more effective than bi-chloride— 

and ten times as effective a germicide as a carbolic soiution. 
No disease germ can live in the presence of Dioxogen. Yet it is so safe, 
so non-destructive of human tissue, that it can be used freely even in 
the mouth of a child. 


A few of its every day uses: 
For the mouth and teeth. 
As a gargle for sore throat. 
For cuts and wounds. 














A Working Grammar |Howto Make and Operate Moving Pictures 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- of the A complete, practical guide to the taking and projecting 
sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is English of cinematograph pictures, for the professional or amateur. 
of constant value to everyone a ng tis: Many photograph illustrations. Cloth bound, $1.00; by mail, 
information. Cloth, $1.50; by mail,’ $1.62. Language $1.12. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Sectional 


SUN Bookcases 
Are Lower in Price than Others 


’ [ \HE two things you want—quality and a low price—you 











get in Gunn Sectional Bookcases. The judges at the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition awarded us first prize for quality. 
We guarantee you a big saving in freight because we ship in a 
condensed knock down form one-fourth the size of others. 


When you need a bookcase to really preserve 
your books, do not fail to look at the Gunn. 
Our free new catalogue in colors helps you 
make a bargain selection from our hand- 
somely finished, dust-proof Colonial, Mission, 
Clawfoot, etc., styles in mahogany and oak. 


You will also get a new booklet, “In an Emperor's 
Den,” telling about our furniture in use by high 
officials in the Orient. 


Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 







THIS BOX CONTAINS 
. THE GUNN. BOOKCASE: 


SHOWN AT THE LEFT 
ky IT SAVES FREIGHT 






















Some Day You’re Going 
To Smoke This Cigar 


Some day you’re going to say to 
yourself—“This very minute, I’m go- 
ing to write for a box of 
those Shivers’ Panatelas!” 


You’ve often been about to 
say that, but this time it’s go- 
ing to be different. 


You’re actually going to 
reach for your letterhead and a 
pen, write your request for a 
box of Panatelas—and tell the 
girl to mail it. 


You're actually going to re- 
ceive a box, smoke the cigars 
and send us your check with 
an order for more. 


Now what’s the use of con- 
tinuing to read these advertise- 
ments and just wishing for a 
Shivers’ Panatela? Reach for 
that pen and letterhead now. 


OUR OFFER IS: Upon request 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval, toa reader of 
The Literary Digest, express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty 
at our expense and no charge for 
the ten smoked, if he is not sat- 
isfied with them; if he is pleased, 
he agrees to remit the/price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 








This Panatela is made of selected 
long Havana filler with a Sumatra 
wrapper. It sells at $5.00 a hundred 
but we claim that it is the three-for- 
a-quarter quality of the retail store. 
As you smoke one we ask you to con- 
= ) > gua we have made good on 
that 


We gladly take all the risk of pleas- 
ing => because we have the utmost 
that in our cigars you will 

find a better smoke at a lower price. 


We make other cigarsthan the Pan- 
atela, including a line of Clear Havana 
Cigars. All these cigars are shown 











in our catalog which is sent on re- : > 
quest. In ordering please use busi- Shivers 
ness stationery or give reference, and Panatela 
state whether you prefer mild, medi- EXACT SIZE 
um or strong cigars. AND SHAPE 








HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Preserve aHis- 
tory oftheWar— 
PicturesandAll 


An invaluable current history. 
The important articleson allsides 
of big questions which are printed 
inThe Literary Digest are worthy 
of preservation. ‘You'll n 

them for reference in the future. 


Your Old Digests Transformed into a 


Valuable Book 
of Reference 


Thoroughly atenel Comin | Index Supplied 
With Each Volum 

You should have The Literary Digest 

Special Binder—the most practical 

ever invented—just “slip the Di, est 

in” and it stays. Attractive and in- 

teresting volume for office, library 

or waiting-room table. 

Cloth Binder meet holds 26 issues, $1.50 
ial Library or Waiting- 

Room Size, iy 5 issues, Imitation Mule- 

skin, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Literary Digest 


Binder posx « wicsitts oo. 
354-8360 Fourth Ave., New York 



























captives taken from the French forces 
in the Somme fighting are boys of 18 

ant 20 years. Of the British prisoners, 

30 per cent. are rated as “too young. 


January 5.—A German raid pierces the 
British front near Loos, and returns 
after penetrating to the fourth- line 
trenches, blowing up galleries and taking 
51 prisoners. 


January 6.—British troops raid the Ger- 
man trenches near Arras, cutting a way 
to the third line and doing, says London, 
much damage. 

January 7.—The troops of the Crown 
Prince attack again west of the Meuse, 
at Verdun, and serious fighting is also 
reported around Morte Homme Hill 
and Hill 304, but without material 
success to the Teutons. 


January 9.—Paris announces small activity 
on the Western front, consisting mainly 
of a French air-raid on a German 
— in Alsace at Illfurt, and 
— engagements near Navarin, in 

hampagne. 

PBs 10.—Revived activity is reported 
from the Ancre, as the British raid the 
German lines east of Beaumont-Hamel, 
and capture part of a trench, with 143 

risoners. Intense bombardments from 
oth sides along the Ancre are also 
announced. 
GENERAL 

January 4.—Geneva is the source of a 
report to the effect that Dr. Weis- 
kirchner, the Burgomaster of Vienna, 
threatens to resign unless Hungary 
comes to the relief of the food stress 
in the capital. It is said that food 
riots are daily occurrences, and that 
many women and children are robbed 
of food in the streets. 

London admits that the British transport 
Ivernia was sunk by a hostile submarine 
in the Mediterranean on January 1, 
with the loss of 150 lives. The vessel, 
formerly a Cunard liner, was valued 
at $3,000,000 

Berlin avers that the British lost between 
500 and 600 men in a fruitless attack on 
part of a Turkish position near Kut, 
on December 31. 

Trenches stormed, and the foe routed are 
the gists of reports from British forces 

rating in the Mgeta Valley, near 
Ris saki, in East Africa. 


January 5.—In a sudden attack on the 
Carso, the Italian forces advance 200 
meters to new positions, which they 
hold despite efforts to drive them out. 


January 7.—Rome states that the Italian 
forces have made a slight additional 
gain near Hill 208 on the Carso, 
rectifying a point in the front. 


January 8.—Canadian war-losses from the 
opening of hostilities to December 31, 
1916, are set by a report from Ottawa 
at 68,290. 

January 10.—Greece accepts the Entente 
terms, as framed in the recent ulti- 
matum. Bulgarian and Austrian troops 
are rumored to be moving on Thessaly, 
to strengthen the king’s opposition to 
the Entente. 

Premier Briand delivers to the American 
Ambassador the Allies’ answer to 
President Wilson’s peace-proposal note. 
The text will be published, according 
to rumor, within a few days. 


FOREIGN 


January 4.—Villa is defeated at Jiminez by 
General Murguia, with a loss of 1,500 
men, according to dispatches received 
at El Paso. 


January 5.—The Greek Government de- 
cides to reject the Entente demand for 
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“Here Go My Corns’ 


**ar°M just one of the millions who 
I have used that easy, remarkably 
simple, and painless remover of 
coms and calluses, *Gets-It.* I 
don’t have to ‘putter? with my corns 
any more and make them sore. I 
just put 2 or 3 drops of ‘Gets-It* on. 
It takes only a few seconds, and it 
dries immediately.”* 


“GETS-IT” 


Common:Sense Corn:Remover 










It’s a pleasure to use “‘Gets-It”—there's 
no work, discomfort or pain in its use. 
Just notice how that corn or callus 
loosens right off from your toe, so you 
can just peel it off with your fingers! 

“Gets-It’ “gets” the corn a, not the 
surrounding flesh. It will make it un- 
necessary to cut, or dig at, a corn to 
remove any part of it. Try “Gets-It” 
tonight, surprise yourself and losea corn. 


25c At All Drug Stores 
In the Land 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, 





















A HEALTHY BABY 
isa happy baby, such aoneasthis sturdy 
pouserter of 18 months, whose mother 
as brought her up in ee accordance 
with the advice of Dr. Louis Fischer in 
his modern work The Health Care of the 
Baby, which tells just gest Bo oid child 
should be fed, clothed, 
cared for generally. This invaluable ‘book 
for mothers and nurses, 12mo, clo 
with helpful illustrations, is ve wd for 
75¢, by mail for 82c. Buy it 
Funk & Wagnalls Ss. 354 4th ba + 4 











To GrRanpD Opera LOVERS 


You Don’t Need 
A Libretto 


If you have ‘* STARS OF THE OPERA "— 
a charming book by Mabel Wagnalls in which the 
music and plots of more than a dozen GRAND 
OPERAS are so entertainingly told that even if 
you ‘‘don’t know one note from another” you 
will become enthusiastic about the music and 
able to enjoy every aria with appreciation and 
understanding. Added to these opera _ descrip- 
tions are personal interviews with the prima don- 
ne. Readthese and learn—what Melba thought 
the first time she heard an opera; what 

ractises for her high notes; and what 
Nordica ‘weep barrels of tears.’ 








New Edition with several portraits of singers. 
— cloth, 400 pages. $1.00, net; post-paid, 
1.30. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS CO, 





New York 
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reparation for the recent fighting in 
Athens. 


January 8.—The Entente notifies King 
Constantine of Greece that forty-eight 
hours will be allowed for acceptance of 
the demand for reparation for the recent 
attacks on Allied troops in Athens. 


January 9.—Alexander Trepoff, liberal, the 
Russian Premier, resigns after pro- 
longed friction with elements in the 
Duma. He is joined by Count Igna- 
tieff, Minister of Public Instruction. 
Prince Golitzine, conservative, a Sena- 
tor, is appointed Premier, while Senator 
Kultchitsky succeeds Count Ignatieff 
in the Instruction portfolio. 


The Spanish cabinet resigns, but after 
a conference with the Premier, 
King Alfonso refuses to accept the 
resignations. 


DOMESTIC 


January’ 4.—In the opening of bids for 
armor-piercing shells by the Navy De- 
partment, a British firm underbids all 
the American steel companies by 35 to 
40 per cent. 

Capt. William S. Sims is appointed 
head of -the War College in Washing- 
ton, to succeed Rear-Admiral Austin 
M. Knight, who takes command of the 
Asiatic Fleet. 


January 5.—The Senate indorses the peace- 
action of President Wilson by a vote of 
48 to 17, passing the Hitchcock resolu- 
tion, after it has been shorn of its orig- 
inal indorsement of proposing peace. 
The resolution, as passed, indorses the 
President for ‘“‘sending”’ the peace-note. 


The House Rules Committee begins the * 


investigation of the ‘‘leak” which sup- 

posedly delivered advance news of the 

Wilson peace-note to Wall Street for 
, stock-speculation purposes. 


January 6.—Representative Adamson, au- 
thor of the Kight-Hour Bill, presents a 
new bill to the House forbidding rail- 
road employees from working more 
than eight hours a day, and providing 
against lockouts or strikes without 
ninety duys’ notice as well as for the 

_ . taking over of railroads by the military 
when public convenience demands. 


January 8.—The Supreme Court rules that 
the. Webb-Kenyon Law, prohibiting 
shipments of liquors from wet to dry 
States, is valid, and also sustains the 

. West Virginia amendment to her law 
prohibiting interstate transportation of 
liquors for personal use. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels appeals to 
Congress for $12,000,000 to increase the 
capacity of ship-building yards, as pri- 
vate bids for the four new battle-ships 
have not been forthcoming, and the 
Government will, it is said, have to 

’ construct them. 


January 9.—Secretary Daniels of the Navy 
announces that the Government will 
build, large-caliber mobile guns and a 
fleet of Zeppelins to guard the coasts. 


The Senate passes, by a vote of 55 to 32, 
the Sheppard Bill, making the District 
of Columbia “dry” after November 1, 
1917. The measure is then referred to 
the House. 


January 10.—Col. William F. Cody (Buf- 
falo Bill), famous throughout the world 
as a pioneer frontier scout, Indian 
fighter, and showman, dies in Denver, 
aged seventy-one. 


Luther D. Bradley, cartoonist of the 
Chicago Daily News, much of whose 
work has appeared in THe LITERARY 
eaeen, dies in Chicago, aged sixty- 


Why don’t you let your 
stenographer earn her salary? 


No you don’t—not if you make her sit at your desk taking dicta- 
tion and waiting to take it, while you telephone, see callers or hunt 
for information. 


Write your letters once—on the typewriter. 


Let your stenog- 
rapher produce, whether finished typewriting or other important work. 

Give some real thought to this correspondence question. Put your 
correspondence on a rational, economical basis. Save at least a 
third on every letter. Get convenience in dictating and comfort 
and ease into the typewriting end of letter writing. 

Dictate to The Dictaphone. 

No matter if your business is “different,” The Dictaphone ex- 
perts on office organization can quickly demonstrate that it is not 
different to The Dictaphone. 

Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange 
for a demonstration on your own work. If you do not find that 
name in the book, write to 


™ DIC TAPAVANE 


ACGISTERED 
102A Woolworth Building, New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
Write for “The Man at The Desk” 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 

















The fine round 

point of the HUNT 

No. 24 Ledger Pen is 

as carefully finished as the edge of a perfect razor. 
And on any surface on which a pen can be used, it 
writes as smoothly as a razor cuts. 


HUNT'S ron» PENS 


make clean cut lines and avoid the scratch and spatter of common 
pens. No. 24 Ledger shown is a popular choice. Medium size. 
Small enough for women; large enough for men. 
Free Samples, including No. 24 Ledger, sent for 2c stamp 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
Makers Hunt’s Silverine Pens 
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**A New Plan by Old Interests.”’ 


A Method of Distributing 
among Moderate (and wide- 
awake Small) Investors the 


Important Profits 
of Legitimate 
TimberInvestments 


IN SELECTED REGIONS 
UNDER “IRON-CLAD” CONDITIONS 


Many ofthe most substantial fortunes 
of today are rooted in timber investments 
See years. The similar opportunities of 

are less frequent, but when they do 
occur they are as remarkable | as they 
are unusual, 


It is usual for timber owners in dis- 

tress to present their needs to the James 

D. Lacey Timber Co., who are thereby en- 

abled by their resources and prestige not 

anly to relieve with cash the needs of the 

pf but also to thus acquire for the 
rofit of their clients various tracts and 
ber hts * figures 


very greatly 
os thee value. 
Our facilities for re-sale of the timber, at 
very attractive profits, are unequalled. 
At the suggestion of fmany minor investors 
ve arranged a 


we TING 
or 5 ENTIRELY NEw in our ‘held, 
which we nominate 


Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


They extend to a public wider than our 
usual clientele the exact advan (and all of 
them) which heretofore have accrued to the 
initiated few. It is our belief that they will be 
genuinelyappreciated hymany cautious investors. 
The we exvectations are_ identical 
those on a ——- ze scale of indivi- 
Gul iantaat Geum 2 james D. Lacey & Co. 


= have read about the status, prospects 
and limitations of lumber at this date. Every- 





ally enhancing, There never will 
rd opportunities pout wk the od 


Some now i control compare well with the 
more uateble Seleaiaa as profit-ylelders of the past. (We pay 


no snatiention to properties ordinarily offered for 
public sale.) 
WE HAVE A BOOKLET ABOUT THE 


‘EPTIO. and the NEW PLAN. 
IR NAME AND ADDRESS WILL 
INTELLI 
IMPLY NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 
ASE US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE 7.205 


[AceY [imBerG. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























The Best Value for a conserva- 
tive investment is to be found 
in the stocks of prosperous 
growing companies which give 
the investor a high yield— 
safety—and increasing value. 
An example is— 


WARREN BROS. CO. 


6% Cumulative Ist Preferred Stock 





| To Yield Over 8% | 


Dividends paid regularly for 16 

ears. Average annual net earn- 
ings rege Or last 6 years, over 434 
times dividend on this stock. 


Send for circular B. 8 
Demers LYON & 





INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDS 
NEW YORK 


40 WALL STREET 
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INVESTMENTS -AND - FINANCE 





WAR-ORDERS CANCELED 


HE cancelation at the end of the year 

of at least $100,000,000 4n war-orders 
that had been placed in this country by 
European belligerent Powers seems gen- 
erally to have been ascribed to the caution 
of our Federal Reserve Board against in- 
vestments in British and French treasury 
bills. It is predicted that further cancela- 
tions will be made by Great Britain, chiefly 
from a desire to curtail her large indebted- 
ness in this country. Meanwhile, Canada 
is to get. the business that is canceled here. 
It is believed that the total orders now 
being placed in that country will reach 
$300,000,000, and possibly $400,000,000. 
It is further believed that, as a result of 
this transfer of business to Canada, banks 
in the United States will be called upon to 
finance the business of the Canadian com- 
panies. The orders canceled in this 
country were mainly for manufactured 
products, such as rifles, shrapnel, and shells. 
They were not for raw material on which 
factories in France and Great Britain, as 
well as Canada, are to a great degree 
dependent. 

A writer in The Evening Post stated that 
if orders were placed with Canadian firms, 
the Canadian firms would have to gei their 
raw steel and copper here just as much as 
American concerns would. England could 
never, at home or in her colonies, produce 
the steel and copper she needed. The 
United States must still remain the main 
source of supply. England’s diversion of 
war-contracts to Canada was not new. 
While it was being widely blamed on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s warning in regard 
to the treasury bills, England’s plans in this 
regard were known long before the Federal 
Reserve Board’s warning appeared. It 
could be said, in fact, that the Allies gener- 
ally had been planning to decrease their 
purchases here almost from the time when 
the war began, and that Great Britain in 
particular had been planning almost since 
the war began to divert her buying to 
Canada. 

The cry of many British financiers, 
ever since the problem of financing their 
necessary purchases here began to loom 
large, had been: ‘‘We must decrease our 
imports and increase our exports; we must 
pay for our outside purchases as much as 
possible in goods, and not in gold and loans; 
we must speed up our own production.” 
Great Britain had been constantly aiming 
at that. A few weeks before the Federal 
Reserve Board’s statement was published 
it became known that Canada had made 
ready her capacity to receive war-orders on 
a large scale, ahd that such orders were 
being placed. The Post’s writer added that 
if these facts did not exist, ‘‘logic alone 
should convince us that Great Britain 
would not cut down her purchases here 
to any great extent merely on the failure 
of one method of financing, which was 
professedly of a very temporary nature.” 
Already a new secured loan placed in this 
market was being rumored. Many people 
had imagined that the diversion of the 
Allied buying from here to their own 


| ‘countries and to Canada had been done 


“in a spirit of resentment and retaliation.” 
They thought it ‘‘an affair of feeling,” 








which it was not. It was ‘‘a matter of busi- 
ness, and had been from the beginning.” 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION’S 
SECURITY HOLDINGS 


From the annual report of the Rocke- 
feller: Foundation for 1915 have been 
extracted by a writer in The Wall Street 
Journal some interesting facts as to changes 
that had been made within that year in the 
Foundation’s holdings of securities. Some- 
thing more than $5,000,000 worth of securi- 
ties were sold or redeemed at a profit of 
well over $1,000,000. This profit was net 
and took account of four small losses. The 
changes made were mainly in shifting from 
stocks to bonds. Following are the prin- 
cipal stocks sold, with the prices obtained, 
the amounts, and the profit or loss: 


Shares Company Price Amount Gain 
43,600 Nat. Leadcom....... 63.979 $2,789,492 $609,49: 
15,300 Erie ist pfd......... 55.3015 846,113 142, 313 
4,000 Int. Agric. pfd....... 60.787 243,146 123,146 
3,000 Int. Agric. com...... 26.1412 78,423 63,423 
8,100 U.S.C. I. P. com 19.4016 157,153 76,153 
3,000 U.S. C.I.P. pfd..... 50.481 151,443 18,109 
16,603 Int. Mer.M.com.... 1.5246 25,313 *24,495 
5,832 Int. Mer. M. pfd..... 5.979 34,869  *29,282 
2,000 Misso. _ ere 11.1975 22,395  *29,605 
388 (wan & Finch........ 127. BH 49,474  *28,125 
* Loss. 


Of these stocks considerable holdings 
remain with the Foundation, notably in 
National Lead common, Erie first pre- 
ferred, and International Agricultural pre- 
ferred and common. The investments of 
the Foundation during 1915 amounted to 


$6,338,998. The principal purchasers were 

the following: 

Par Amount **''" Issuv’ Price Cost 

$1,500,000 P. R. R. gen. mtg. ¢14s..... 98.25 $1,473,750 
650,000 B. & O. ref. & gen. 5s..----- 99.75 648,375 
600,000 Anglo-French 5s........ ++. 96.25 577,500 
500,000 A.C. Line Ist cons. 4s......-_ 91.00 455,000 
500,000 Con. Gas conv. deb. @s...... = 00 550,000 
500,000 Prov. of Qu. 5-yr. 5s........ 99.75 498,750 


It appears that the total invicstments of 
the Foundation on December 31, 1915, had 
a cash value of $104,933,739, and that the 
Standard Oil stocks included in them ¢om- 
prised $49,429,858. The bond holdings ef 
the Foundation then had a cash value of 
$40,893,315, and the stock holdings, other 
than the Standard Oil issues, a value of 
$14,610,566. Following is a table in which 
are shown the bond and stock holdings in 
all properties where they amount to more 
than $1,000,000, but not including the Oil 
stocks: 


Bonds Issue Price Cost 
$1,305,000 Chic. C. & C. Rys. coll. 3s.. 85 $1,109,250 
2,000,000 Colorado Ind. Ist 5s....... 80 1,600,000 
3,692,000 Int. Mer. Marine 4}4s..... 55 2,030,600 
2,673,000 Lake Shore deb. 4s, 1931... 92 2,459,160 
3,140,000 Magnolia Petrol. Ist 6s... .100 3,140,000 
1,325,000 M., K. & T. gen. 414s..... 84 1,113,000 
2,198,000 Missouri Pac. 40-yr. 4s... 1,818,800 
1,303,000 N. Y., C. & St. L. deb. 4s 87 1,183,610 
1,500,000 Penn. R. R. gen. 414s .- 98.25 1,473,750 
2,000,000 St. L. & San Fr. ref. 4s..... 76 1,520,000 
4,039,000 Western Pacific Ist 5s... ... 69 2,786,910 
Shares - 
21,100 Atchison common......... 95.95 2,009,908 
17,530 Chic. C. & C. Rys.pf...... 68.1875 1,212,857 
20,000 Conso. Gas. of N. Y....... 127.50 2,550,000 
10,000 Manhattan Ry............ 128.775 1,287,750 
29,900 National Lead common.... 50 1,495,000 


The Foundation had $1,525,517 cash on 
hand December 31, 1915. 


MOTOR-CAR TRAVEL GREATER THAN 
STEAM-RAILROAD TRAVEL 
From statistics recently compiled it ap- 
pears that motor-cars now perform a greater 
transportation service than do the pas- 
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The Superlative Degree 
in Motoring Luxury 





TH whose social prestige suggests that 
their mode of motoring be in keeping with 
their position, will recogriize in the Cadillac 
Landaulet a car whose grace of contour and 
richness of design and appointments, stamp 
it as a creation of dignity and distinction. 

It is a car for 365 days in the year. 

With the passenger compartment closed, it 
is an ideal equipage for inclement weather. 
With the rear section laid back, the unusually 
spacious opening provides the advantages of 
an open car. 


With the super-smoothness of Cadillac 
mechanism, the deep soft upholstery and 
scientific spring suspension, its riding quali- 
ties are truly a revelation; there is experienced 
a delightful sense of ease and relaxation im- 
possible of description. 

“It would be difficult for you to suggest to 
yourself any qualities which could contribute 
more thoroughly to your comfort and your 
enjoyment. 


The complete'line of Cadillac cars is as follows:—Seven-Pas- 
senger Touring Car;—Four-Passenger Phaeton;—Two-Passenger 
ter ;— Four: ger Club Roadster;— Four-Passenger Con- 
vertible Victoria; s—Seven- Pas: er Convertible Touring Car;-— 
Fout-Paseenger Coupe; i—Five-P ‘nger Brougham ;—Seven-Pas- 
seng ;—Seven-P ger Imperial; —Seveu-Passenger 
pe hay 
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SOU HERN 
MORTGAGES 


Our First Mortgages on highly 
productive Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas Farmsaresoundinvest- 
ments not subject to fluctuations. 


They not only yield a compara- 
tively high income return but 
areworry-free inthat theinvestor 
has no trouble in the collection 
of principal and interest as pay- 
ments are due. WE MAIL OUR 
OWN CHECKS and collect 
from the borrower ourselves. 


The safety of these securities is 
proven by the investment of 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS in 
them by Life Insurance Com- 
panies and others. 


In all cases the land securing 
these mortgages is WORTH AT 
LEAST TWICE the loan. Our 


own funds are first invested in them 
only after a most searching investi- 
gation of both borrowerand security 
by experienced officials, 


We announce the election of 


MR. R. B. BISHOP 
(Formerly of Fort Worth, Tex.) 
as Vice-President and General Manager of 
our M Loan Dep: bringing to 
our management his record of 23 years’ suc- 
cessful mortgage experience without the loss 
of a penny of principal or interest. 











SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We pay ay 67 | veemnge bs by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 
first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 
First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest seuaee paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and nota single 
cent lost to any investor or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 

e the right investment for 
you? ite for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON £0. Inc. 
81 State National Bank Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, caboose 
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senger-cars on steam-railroads. These sta- 
tistics are, however, by no means exact, and 
yet they are believed to be within reason. 
Such has been the growth of motor-trans- 
portation, that predictions are made that 
by another year the amount of transporta- 
tion by motor may double the amount done 
by steam-railroads. It has long been con- 
tended that the automobile was depriving 
the railroads of a considerable part of their 
passenger revenue. More and more is this 
contention being verified. At the same 
time, it has to be borne in mind that a 
considerable part of the motor-transporta- 
tion would not be done at all by railroads 
if the automobile did not exist. Some in- 
teresting comment on such data as are 
available appeared recently in The Wall 
Street Journal as follows: 


‘** Automobile-trade authorities agree that 
the opening of 1917 will see no less than 
3,000,000 passenger-automobiles in use. 
The same authorities put the average an- 
nual mileage per car at 6,000 miles as a 
minimum. Neither of these figures ap- 
pears to be at all inflated. On that basis 
the motor-car mileage for next year would 
be 18,000,000,000. If the average load for 
all cars, all trips, is three passengers, the 
passenger-mileage by motor for 1917 will 
be 54,000,000,000. ‘The traffic of the rail- 
roads now amounts to about 35,000,000,- 
000 of passenger-miles annually. If the 
average motor-car load be put as low as 
two passengers, the accomplishment of 
next year’s motors would still be 36,000,- 

,000, a trifle more than that of the 
railroads. It is probable that two passen- 
gers is too low for the average motor-load. 

“For two or three years railroad men 
have recognized a relative decline in pas- 
senger traffic and earnings, despite the fact 
that this business does not ordinarily fluc- 
tuate as widely as freight traffic between 
good and bad commercial periods. The 
automobile has frequently been cited as a 
factor, but until recently its importance in 
this regard has nowhere been fully recog- 
nized. The enormous increase in motor 
output since the middle of 1915 is now 
beginning to reveal its logical consequences 
for other modes of travel. 

“In the year ended June 30, 1916, the 
railroads enjoyed record gross earnings, but 
the passenger revenues, altho they were 
well above those of 1915, were below the 
level of two previous years, whereas the 
freight earnings were far ahead of those 
of any previous year. How the passenger 
and freight revenues of the Class I or 
larger roads for 1916 compare with those 
of earlier years is shown below: 





_ Ratio of Gain in 1916 
Over Passenger Freight 
NS Fak Cake aslks. deviate ciap otis aeaben take 8.5% 21.2% 
1°" 7 aa ER, Die tou Shae “115, 16.9° 
_. re *0.7 12.6 
ere 5.3 26.9 
TPE 4.2 28.0 
ESTEE a ee Sp pee Pern TA 8.7 27.6 
a RR a 47.0 
oo IEE EE RSD PE eS 48.7 

*Decrease. 


“Large-scale production of automobiles 
began in 1911 and was first reflected in 
the June 30 total of automobiles in the 
country for 1912. It is significant that 
railroad-passenger earnings for 1916 were 
only 4.2 per cent. above 1911 and 5.3 per 
cent. above 1912, whereas the expansion 
of freight earnings was 28 per cent. over 
1911 and 26.9 per cent. over 1912. In the 
eight years from 1908 to 1916 railroad- 
passenger revenues gained 21 per cent. as 
against a gain of over 48 per cent. in freight. 
In the eight years to 1909 the gain in 
passenger reventes was 60 per cent. and in 
freight 51 per cent. Here is another clear 
indication of the recent drag upon the 
passenger business of the steam-railroads. 

“Probably the nearest approach to a 
reasonable comparison of freight and pas- 
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Industrial Corporations 


In times of great Industrial pros- 
- perity the best grade of such shares 
< attract investment funds because of— 















1. Safety of the principal 
involved. 

2. Wide margin of excess 
profits over dividend 
requirements. 

certainty of 

dividend 


3. Practical 
continuous 
payments. 


4. Liberal yield on 
investment. 


the 


* First consideration should be given to 

. the stocks of corporations whose future 
®. will be favorably influenced by Peace, 

< rather than War. An analysis of attrac- 
©. tive shares in this group sent by request- 
= ing Circular ‘‘P-1”’. 


ICHAELIS & CO. 
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“A LONG LOOK AHEAD.” 
If you own stocks or bonds you 


owe it to yourself to develop a clear 
idea of what the future holds in store. 
John Muir & 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Main Office: 61 Broadway, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Send for Circular S-9 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No, 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsofor saving investors. 
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. D, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 





¥ Traffic Manager 


Over half a million large 

shippers and all gps po 

need trained Traffic N 

who know how to route 

shipments, obtain short- 

est mileage, secure 
uickest deliveries, clas- 






j goods, obtain lowest 

oates. Demand is greater 
than the supply. Big posi- 
tions open. 


Don’t Let This Chance Go By 


We teach you by mail—in spare time—at home to 
qualify for one of the BIG jobs while holding your 
pe sent position. Our course is thorough—endorsed 

y railroads and large concerns everywhere. Small 
cost—easy payments. Write for full details concerning 
the LaSalle Course in Traffic Managership. am 
how you can qualify for a big traffic job. Write today. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
“The World’s Greatest anaes University’’ 
Dept. 152-C HICAGO, ILL. 
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senger earnings with the automobile equip- 
ment of the country may be had by setting 
the rate of gain in deal revenues for 
each year over those of the preceding year 
down alongside the number of automobiles 


in use at the close of each fiscal year. This 
is done below: 
Yearly Gain 
Passenger Freight No. Autos in 
ue Revenue Use June 30 
21.2% 2,900,000 
*3.4 2,075,000 
*3.8 1,750,000 
12.8 1,254,000 
0.8 1,010,000 
*0.5 675,000 
15.1 473,000 
1.3 295,000 





“‘Tt will be seen that the correspondence 
between multiplying automobiles and rela- 
tively falling passenger revenues is not 
close. Too many other factors affect rail- 
road travel. But it will also be seen that 
in 1912, the first year in which autos passed 
the million mark, passenger revenues re- 
corded a slight decrease against a slight 
gain in freight, and that the next year 
passenger revenue gained only 6 per cent. 
against nearly 13 per cent. for freight. In 
1914 passenger revenues made a trifling 
gain against a noteworthy loss of freight 
revenue, but the next year the ratio of 
loss in passenger revenue was nearly three 
times that in freight, despite the traffic to 
the two Pacific Coast expositions. And 



































the gain in 1916, despite abounding pros- 
perity, was at the rate of hardly more 
than a third the ratio of freight gain and 
did not even make up the loss of the year 
a Lure of the S 
‘Automobile competition affects pore ure oO e ea 
the railroads serving the thickly settle 
a eastern en, of ‘the country, the big Shimmering, blue skies and water; tree-fringed shores and 
-” cities and recreation regions ittle actua 
‘ commuting is done by auto, but the com- gem like islands. Each day brings new scenes and new 
muter’s family uses the motor to and from companionships to increase your pleasure in the trip on 
town by preference, and the family’s move- 
| ments make two-cent business, as com- Southern Pacific Steamships 
[ pared with about a seven-mill rate on “MORGAN LINE” 
commutation. A really tremendous vol- RLEAN 
| ume of summer-tourist travel is now done NEW YORK NEW O: s 
k by automobile, especially on the good Enjoy the quaint streets, curiosity shops and care-free life of this romantic 
e roads of New England, New York, New city. Connections here with the Sunset Limited for Texas and California 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania.” permitting the remarkable motor side trip over the old Apache Trail 
ce of Arizona, Through Pullman service between El Paso and Globe 
tive WHAT LIVING NOW COSTS. AND in connection with this trip. Literature on request. 
up > STS 
ugh - 4 NUTTING, General Passenger Agt. 3668 d New York 
wo FORMERLY COST, IN GREAT + % <a Aka acme - samara mained 
BRITAIN 
— | In the London Statist was recently 
printed a table, showing in an index-num- 
ber the monthly figures of living costs in - 
I Great Britain since the war began, this Small Volumes of Great Literature GRAMMAR MADE EASY 
i number having risen from 81.2 in June, Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare pee Sarre Ss Enoch, Lanemooe PY 
i 1914, to 150.8 in November, 1916. With ae nog reading Fey — alegre aye grammar for the masses. It explains the construction 
these figures were given others for certain III. Comedies. 12mo, Buckram. $1.50 each; by mail $1.62, | Of me a eee ae Sat 
full years back as far as 1809 as follows: Bell’s Standard Elocutionist oar why mm paced. nh af Risgoemeunaes 
. j 7 P Principles and Exercises, followed by copious selections from as to enable any intelligent person to acquire unaided a 
AnnvAL Fiaures § Monraty Figures Since War Broan ancient and moder literature. Adapted to the use of Senior | correct working knowledge of English. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
ag i Soda 1 7” <7 Ind 2 and Junior students. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail $1.62. | net; postage 12c. 
To ae agg = Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York |! FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
No. No. No. 
List June, 1914.. 81.2 Oct., 1915..110.0 OSs sss 
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month for which the above table gives the 
index-number, wholesale prices in Great 
Britain have shown further increases. 
These were more marked during the month 
of November than in any month since 
August, 1914, the first month of the war, 





amateur. By mail, 58 cents. 


Basket Work. [Illustrated direc- 
tions for weaving all kinds of baskets, 
wicker chairs, tables, etc. Sim; le 
work with few tools on articles easily 
salable. By mail, 58 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: _ :: 


How to Make ed enue Mov- 
ing Pictures. Expert instruction 
in every detail of camera manage- 
ment, developing, printing, project- 
ing, trick films, cleaning, repairing, 
ete. By mail, $1.12. 


The Handy Man's 1000 Practical 
Recipes. Shows you how to make 
all the varied repairs and improve- 
ments needed around the home. By 
mail, 58 cents. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 










































That’s a Beautiful Graduation 
Announcement, Daughter— 

and I notice it is made by QUAYLE, 
the same engravers and jewelers 


who made my own commencement 
announcement more than thirty 


years ago. 
College, school and social leaders are 
usually particular to see that announce- 
ments or invitations for occasions of 
moment are engraved (on QUAYLE | 


paper) by 


QUAYLE & SON, Inc. 


Steel Engravers & Jewelrymen 
Albany, N. Y. 


Better be sure that your invitation or 
announcement is exactly appropriate 
for the occasion by ordering it direct 
from QUAYLE. 
The QUAYLE stamp has appeared 
on class day, graduation and wedding 
announcements, on graduation rings 
and class pins for some forty years. 
QUAYLE quality GREEN GOLD 
is exclusive and extremely popular this 
year for Class Emblems of all kinds. 
QUAYLE engraving and jewelry 
is sold only through 
QUAYLE salesmen di- 
rect to the user. Your 
money back, of 
course, if you are 
dissatisfied for 
any reason. 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








“THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk,malted grain extract,in powder. 
ForInfants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition,upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers end the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 
More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 
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when many trade currents were disturbed 
and a good deal of confusion in conse- 
quence existed. The Statist has comments 
to make on its table as follows: 


“The index-number of the forty-five 
commodities we take for our purpose was 
6.6 per cent. higher at the end of Novem- 
ber than at the close of October, the 
November figure being 150.8, compared 
with 141.5 for October. Prices have not 
touched so high a level since 1818, for which 
year the number was 159. Indeed, it is 
apparent that unless drastic steps are taken 
to curtail consumption, prices may ap- 
proach the extraordinarily high level 
touched during the Napoleonic wars. The 
only index-numbers taken out for that 
period are those of Professor Jevons, who 
compiled his data on a somewhat different 
basis from that adopted subsequently by 
Mr. Sauerbeck. However, ina Government 
return—‘‘ Wholesale and Retail Commodi- 
ties’-—compiled by the Board of Trade 
in 1903, there is published an extremely 
valuable chart, showing the movement of 
prices throughout the nineteenth century. 
As explaimed in the chart, the course of 
prices during the early part of the century 
is based on Professor Jevons’s index-num- 
ber, and between 1846 and 1871 on thatfof 
Mr. Sauerbeck, but in order to make the 
record continuous necessary adjustments 
were made in Professor Jevons’s figures. 
The chart shows that the index-number of 
prices of commodities rose in 1809 to about 
189, from which it fell in 1816, the [year 
after peace was declared, to 1 10. 

“‘Altho the index-number for November 
this year exceeded 150, and for December 
may show no reduction, the average num- 
ber for the current year will not, of course, 
be anything like this figure, inasmuch as 
prices, as shown in the above table, have 
been on an ascending scale throughout the 
year, with the exception of a temporary 
dip in June and July. On this occasion 
we present the table in a somewhat differ- 
ent form, in order to show price movements 
as gaged by our index-number for each 
month since war began. Until the close 
of this month it will not be possible to 
ascertain the number for 1916, for annual 
numbers are compiled on a somewhat 
different basis from the monthly figures, 
but so far as can be seen at present it will 
be somewhere between 130 and 140, or the 
highest since 1818. 

‘Practically without exception, every 
one of the forty-five commodities rose in 
price last month, the only instances of 
lower prices being flour and pork, which 
were both a shade cheaper, and potatoes, 
which were substantially lower. The rise 
in prices was more marked in textiles 
than in any other class, the index-number 
for textiles being 10.2 per cent. higher. 
Here’ there was all-round appreciation in 
prices, the feature being the further sharp 
advance in cotton. The end-of-the-month 
quotation for American middling was 
12.11d. per pound, after having touched 
12.51d. a few days before. Just two years 
ago the price was only 4.28d. The number 
for sundry materials was 9.4 per {cent. 
higher, the most noteworthy increases in 
prices in this section being in soda.” 


Still later figures sent over by cable gave 
the index-number of The Economist, of 
London, for the end of December, which 
showed ‘‘a_ sensational advance over 
November.” For all commodities except 
tea, sugar, and minerals, new high records 
were recorded, the end-of-December num- 
ber being 4,908, which was an advance of 
129 points over the number for the end of 
November. Details and comments on the 
subject as given in a cable dispatch to The 
Journal of Commerce are as follows: 


‘*With the 173-point advance marked at 
the end of October, the December 31 figure 
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7o make a good 
cup of Cocoa 


Begin Right! 
CHOOSE 


} BAKERS 


ey oo it carefully, 
following the direc- 
tions on the package, 
and you will find that 
every member of the 
family willthoroughly 
enjoy this delicious 
and wholesome bever- 
age. Its healthfulness 
is assured by its purity 
and high quality. 


Grand Prize 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


English Grammar Simplified 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 


“*Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prapodhiions,” “A 
Working Grammar of the English Language,” etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of 
English words in English sentences. Its statements 
can be grasped at once by a child or a person of 
limited education, and they make the dreaded com- 
plexities of the language as clear as crystal. It 
settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home, or the classroom will 
prove the readiest help in time of doubt or perplex- 
ity that you have ever owned. It has not been 
made brief by leaving out essentials, but by elimi- 
nating confusing discussions and extended explana- 
tions, and is a complete summary of the subject. 
Order it to-day and be grateful every day of your life. 
“Asahandy volume . . . for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness, 
its remarkable simplicity of language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect.”—N. Y, Evening Sun. 


8vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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is 312 points higher than the’end-of-October 
record. The average of the commodities 
on which the index-number is based is 
2,200, and the advance now recorded is thus 
more than 123 per cent. above the average. 
One month ago the figure was 117 per cent. 
above the average, making a net rise of 
5 per cent. on the month. The advances 
in December (except for minerals) were all 
more or less marked. The column for 
cereals and meat at 1,294 is 11614 higher 
on the month, other foodstuffs (tea, sugar, 
etc.) at 553 are 5 points lower, textiles at 
1,124 are 331% points higher, minerals at 


‘850% are 26 points lower, and heavy goods, 


such as timber and leather, at 1,112 are 
10 points higher. The following is a table 
of the recent monthly capitulations of 


The Economist, the figures in each case 
being those of the close of the month: 
Other 
Food 
Cereals (Tea, 
and Sugar, Tez- Min- 
Meat Etc.) _ tiles erals 
Basis—Average, 1901-5.... 500 300 500 400 
44314 681 63114 
444 69t 66714 
446 735 = 7114 


465 78214 76114 
520% 80514-80114 
503 


511 79444 «895 
529 805 

520 794 895 
525 797 881 
531% 2 873 
53642 937 85814 
543 99014 8504 
558 = 1,091 85044 





553 (1,124 «82414 
Timber, 

Leather, Total Per- 
Rubber, Index- centage 
Ete. No change 

Basis—Average, 1901-5......... 500 2,200 100 

1915 

se ioe eee eens oseans 781 3,371 153 

November ae Oe ene 26 3,500 159 
December eee 84814 3,634 165.1 

1916 

NS 655. LBs il eiks Sande’ 88414 3,840 174.5 
RR RR PR eee 89744 4,008 182.2 
a skge, hs kins was aeew segs 13 4,013 182.4 
SRS aR aR See 2" 1,019 4,190 190.4 
| ESR Se ee 1,019 4,319 196.3 
MO SOBs sca e eral esau 1,015 4,213 191.5 
eo Soikia annem endeecteon 1,040 4,204 191.1 
elacign cupsU Vidinins ek se 1,086 4,372 198.5 
September... . 1,073 4,423 200.1 
i laleaiaciaes bre 1,08 4,596 204.3 
November 1,102 4,779 217.1 
December 1,112 4,908 223.0 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH EXCHANGE ON 
NEW YORK IS ABOVE NORMAL 


Public attention has been directed more 
than once to the remarkable decline in Ger- 
man, Austrian, Russian, French, and British 
exchange on New York during the progress 
of the war. In December the reported rates 
rose noticeably in consequence of the peace- 
proposals, but, just before the proposals 
were made, exchange on all the belligerent 
capitals was extremely low—on one or two 
countries the lowest points reached since 
the war began. In contrast with those fig- 
ures appear quotations for exchange on 
neutral countries of Europe—Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Spain, Greece, 
and Switzerland. Following are the rates 
for these countries as printed recently in 
The Financial World: 


Prem. 

Per 

Parity Dec.21 Cent. 
$26.80 $29.20 9 
26.80 27.85 4 
26.80 27.00 1 

40.20 40.87 1% 
19.30 20.909 8 
19.30 19.48 1 
Frs. 5.18 Frs.5.02 3 


The writer in The Financial World points 
out that the main reason for the high rates 
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_ An Advertisement by 
- THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


and children form a 
Women large proportion of 
the passengers of the Pullman Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 
construction; the sanitary condition in which 
they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are ali factors contrib- 
uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is no crowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 
and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has_ - 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 
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YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris| PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gork. | great opera,by H.R. HAWEIS., Small 12mo, cloth, 86 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk | pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. Company, Pubs., New York. 











“The Ambitious Woman in Business”’ 


Here is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma- 
chine, you need the advice and information in this book. Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman’s view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will help you to do better work and earn more money. 


Some of the Things This Book Tells You 


How to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your earning capacity; 
How to secure a raise; How and why to learn more about your work; What employ- 
ers pay for different kinds of work; Should business women marry? What habits 
are profitable? What is the opportunity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
success; How women can succeed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; How 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 
How to manage finances. 


These and many other subjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a larger salary. Contains also much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women—information and plans for developing a more loyal and efficient staff. 


Cloth bound, 403 pp. Illustrated with photographs and charts. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, $3 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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for these neutral states is the large amount 
of goods which they have been able to sell 
to the belligerents at top prices. He says 
in detail: 


“The three Scandinavian countries sell 
chiefly to Germany, but also to Russia and 
England. Sweden profits in addition to 
this from the large transit traffie which is 
earried on between England and Russia, 
and this explains the very high premium 
Swedish kroners command. Holland’s 
best customers are Germany and England, 
and her eurreney already saw a premium 
of about 8 per cent. in New York City 
when she was able to import American 
goods, which she sold again with good profit 
in Germany. But the increasing pressure 
of the English blockade has curtailed this 
very profitable trade for Holland and 
Seandinavia to a very large extent. Swit- 
zerland, surrounded by belligerents and 





without any access to the open sea, did 
not enjoy the same advantages as the other 
neutral nations. She had great difficulties 
in getting England’s permission for import- 
ing American raw materials for her own 
consumption, but nevertheless she was able 
to sell her home-made products at very 
good prices to the neighboring belligerents, 
chiefly Germany and France. Her cur- 
rency has lately commanded a premium. 

‘‘Spain, the most powerful neutral in 
Europe, is at present coining money in 
supplying France with various products. 
Her currency, which in peaceful times used 
to be at a considerable discount, commands 
now a premium of 8 per cent. 

“These six nations, Spain, Holland, 
Switzerland, and the three Seandinavian 
countries, will certainly keep out of the 
world-war. The Government banks of 
these six countries have inereased their 





gold holdings during the last year by about 
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50 per cent. They are flooded with gold, 
and the Scandinavian countries practically 
demonetized gold; they relieved the Gov- 
ernment banks of the duty of taking gold 
and issuing bank-notes against it, thus 
making further gold-imports impossible. 

**Greece, torn by civil war and threat- 
ened by revolution, with part of her terri- 
tory occupied by troops of the Entente, is 
still nominally neutral. Her merchant 
marine has profited by the high freight- 
rates, and she has also been able to sell 
some supplies to the belligerents. Her 
eurrency commands a premium of 1 per 
cent. during a time when the French cur- 
rency, with the same par value, is at a 
discount of about 13 per cent. 

‘‘As far as non-European neutrals are 
concerned, the Argentine is selling her sur- 
plus products with good profit to the En- 
tente Powers, and her currency is at a 
premium of about 3 per cent. 
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Special Cruise. 


To the WEST INDIES 


Under the American Flag 
A few rooms are available on the AMERICAN 
EXPRESS Travel Department’s luxurious 24-day 
cruise to Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica. 


SAILING JANUARY 27 


Continuous voyage, New York to New York, by palatial 
steamship “PASTORES.” Numerous Shore Excursions. 
Write, Telephone or Wire Today 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York 
Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco 






Philadelphia St. Louis 















Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- 
cially chartered American steamers to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 


California and Hawaii 
Delightful tours on the highest plane of 


travel. Frequent departures during the 

winter months. 

Also Tours to South America, 

Japan and China and Australasia 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5,17 Temple Place, Boston 

































in the waters of PERPETU g New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
YOUTH that are waiting for you 
on the sunny shores of the 

HOTEL 






FloridaEast Coast 


the World’s Famous Winter 


esort. 
WONDERFUL for its unrivaled 
combination of seashore and semi- 
tropical inland country. 
FAMOUS for its natural 


COLLEGE ARMS 
DELAND, FLORIDA 
Live out of doors in the 
garden spot of the 
South. 18 Hole Golf 
Course (with grass put- 
\. ting greens). 

) Tennis, Riding. 
NOW OPEN. 
Theo. C. Brooks, Mer. 


resources. 
UNAPPROACHED for the 
variety of its amusements. 
POPULAR for its bathing, 
fishing,motoring, yachting,riding, 
tennis and golf. 
Write for the beautiful SUNSHINE BOOK- 
LET—free. Full information of the won- 
derful tt Coast Hotels and Resorts. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 
New York Office - 243 Fifth Ave. 
Chieago Office 155 W. Madison St. 
Gen. Offices, St.Augustine, Fla. 








po oe Stage ao 
FLORIDA BY SEA” 
Delightful Sail 
On fine steamers, at low fares, with best 
service, to Jacksonville from Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Tickets include meals and stateroom berth 
on steamer. nd for particulars, or con- 
sult any ticket or tourist agent. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. TURNER, G.P.A., Baltimore, Md. 
“PINEST COASTWISE TRIPS in the WORLD”’ 











WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 


Leisurely, luxurious travel 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston | 











Island of ibe 


There is an irresistible charm about 
lovely Porto Rico with its picturesque 
harbors, its massive old forts and 16th 
century architecture. 


16 Day Cruise ‘ 94.5 


All Expenses 

You make the voyage in luxurious vessels, 
sailing under the American flag. The steamer 
is your hotel from New York to and around 
the island, stopping at principal ports and 
returning to New York. Write for booklet— 
“Through Tropic Seas.” 


PORTO RICO LINE 


Cruising Dept. 11 Broadway New York 


And 
Up 











HAVANA in'cusa 


A delightful tropical climate; romantic 
old-world surroundings. Comfortable 
modern hotels. Outdoor sports; 
horse racing at Oriental Park. 
Excellent dati large, 
twin-screw_ steamships sailing under the 
American Flag. Sailings from New York 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 

IN THE 


NASSAU. sanamas 


Brilliant social life at splendid hotels. Golf, 
polo, tennis, motoring, surf bathing. ‘on- 
derful climate. 
Sailings from New York Thursdays 
New, twice-a-week service begin- 
ning Jan. 8, 1917, between 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Nassau. 
Mexican cruise, 24 days, including Havana, 
uba, Progreso and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Sailings fortnightly on Thursdays. 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Foot of Wall Street, N. Y. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PERSONAL 





* 


Patent Your Ipgas.—$9,000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtainja 
Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Manufacturers constantly writin 
us for patents we have obtained. e ad- 
vertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, patent attorneys, 1071 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys. 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St.,Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 
Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
fold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and.escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





REAL ESTATE 





VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMS, £15.00 PER ACRE and up. Easy 
payments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock, Climate, 
Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets, and 
Neighbors of the best. Get our farm lists, 
magazine and other interesting literature, all 
free. Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. 
& W. Ry., 270 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





DUPLICATING DEVICES 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin, 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“J. T. H.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘Is the word 
but incorrect or superfluous in the follo — 
‘In my answer I stated that the color was blue. 
I now believe that it was yellow. JI have no doubt 
but that the records you have will show whether 
the color was really blue or yellow?’ Does the 
use of this word ‘but’ imply the phrase ‘the 
doubt’ immediately after it, in which event the 
phrase would seem to imply that the writer doubts 
that the paper will show what he really believes 
it will show?”’ 

But is in many cases redundant before that. 
The omission or insertion of but often reverses 
the meaning. “I have no fear that he will do it,” 
and “I have no fear but that he will do it’’ have 
contrary senses, the former indicating the feeling 
of certainty that he will not do it, and the latter 
the feeling of certainty that he will do it. From 
this it will be seen that the construction of the 
sentence in question is correct without ‘‘ but.”’ 

“A. DeV.,” Seattle, Wash.—‘‘I note in the 
works of current and recent writers the frequent 
terminating of a sentence with the personal 
pa pronoun, and I would like to know if 
t is an improved mode in the use of language.” 

It is merely a question of taste with a writer 
whether a sentence he composes end with a 
possessive pronoun or not. The usage is ancient 
enough ‘“‘Nor anything that is his’’ (Exodus 
xx:17, Prayer-book Version). 

“O. B. P.,” Sydney, N. S.—‘‘Is the following 
sentence, appearing in the announcement of a 
recent edition of a certain dictionary, correct? 
‘After the etymology comes the definitions.’ 
(2) What is the meaning and derivation of the 
word dracula?” 


(1) The sentence you quote is ungrammatical. 
One of the best-known rules of grammar is that 
the verb must agree with its subject in number, 
and the séntence, according to this rule, should, 
therefore, read, ‘‘ After the etymology come the 
definitions.’ (2) The word dracula is New Latin 
(from Latin draco, a dragon) and means “A little 
serpent, or dragon.’’ The word is the title of a 
book by Abraham (Bram) Stoker. 

“O. W.,”’ Brockport, N. Y.—‘‘‘Isn’t it pretty?’ 
*‘Hasn’t he nice eyes?’ ‘Doesn’t that sound 
sweet?’ ‘You can come, can you not?’ Ques- 
tions in this form seem to assume an affirmative 
answer. What is the process of reasoning that 
makes a negative interrogative particle assume 
the affirmative? Not all sentences built on this 
‘plan do seem to imply, ‘ Yes’—e. g., ‘Wasn't she 
ready?’ ‘Couldn't you find it?’ ‘Why isn’t the 
principle consistent?’ Is it anything more than 
a convention of language that gives the first four 
sentences an affirmative implication? A similar 
construction may appear in German, Latin, or 
French, so it is not English idiom.”’ 

You will find on consideration that all nega- 
tive interrogations imply an affirmative answer. 
*““Wasn’t she ready’’ is only another way of 
stating, ““Surely she was ready,’’ even tho the 
speaker suspects that such was not the case. 
The negative form of the question introduces a 
challenge, and it is difficult to see how the idea 
could be expressed in any other way. 

“H. E. K.,” Manila, P. I.—‘ Kindly let me 
know whether the following sentences are cor- 
rect.—George Eliot in ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
Book II, Chapter II, paragraph 4, says: ‘When 
Mr. Tulliver got louder and more angry in nar- 
ration.’ Why not angrier? Quoting from a sen- 
tence before me: ‘The raptorial claw is much 
more slender than that of L. multifasciata.. Why 
not much slenderer?”’ 

Both forms, more angry and angrier, are good 
English, and the fact that the dictionaries record 
the inflections angrier and angriest is to indicate 
that they are formed irregularly, changing the y 
to i. As to the second sentence which you sub- 
mit, you can say slenderer if you choose, but the 
LEXICOGRAPHER prefers more slender. Both forms 
are good English. 

“R. J.,” Tahlequah, Okla.—‘ Please send me 
the correct form of the following sentence: 
**Macaulay’s style of writing is graphic.’’’ 

This sentence is correct. One of the defini- 
tions of the word graphic is “Describing with 
pictorial effect; clearly, vividly, and accurately 
expressed; portraying with vividness; as, a graphic 
account.” 















Spend the Winter Months at Virginia Hot Springs, the 
one spot in all America where “‘a cure” can be taken 
just as comfortably as in the Spring, Summer or Fall. 


The inestimable benefits of the healing waters 
(naturally heated 106°) have won international recognition for 
Virginia Hot Springs as one of the world’s most famous resorts 
where the climate, scenic beauty and general surroundings are 
The completely equipped modern Bath House, 
connected with the Hotel by an enclosed sunlighted viaduct—the 
Spout Bath, famous for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous diseases, 
Sciatica, etc.—the exceptional medical attention and the opportunity 
for absolute rest, materially enhance the value of “the cure.” 


Riding and driving over delightful mountain trails, 
Golfing on one of the sportiest courses in America and a variety 
of other sports give an added zest to outdoor recreation. 


The well known Homestead standard of equip- 


ment and service maintained throughout the year. 


The Homestead Book 
ically illustrates and describes the many charms of 
oe Seal linear resort and fully dilates upon the thera- 
peutic values of the famous waters. Copies upon request. 
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Hot Springs 





Summer there now! 1917 Edition Patent Book free. 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via 
Honolulu and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


twin-screw American steamers every 21 days from San Francis- 
co (Jan. 9-30,Feb.20,Mar. 13, Apr. 3-24,etc.). 

Return, 1st class $337.50; 2d class $225; includ. China and Japan, 

Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $65. H. E. Burnett, 17 Bat- 

tery Pl., N.¥., or Oceanic 8. 8. Co., 671 Market 

St., San Francisco, Cal, 


DNEY snort Lime 


US TRAL SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 





“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witxouT THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 











Av., Dept. D, Austin Sta., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


Electric Bells and Telephones 


A valuable book for amateur or professiona 
electricians, giving complete explanations an 
instructions for installing electric bells and te! 
Ay ephones. How to wire, connect, test, and repai 
.~; circuits; how to prepare batteries of wet or dr 
-. cells; how to arrange call bells, house ‘phones, 











- burglar alarms, etc., on many different kinds of 
circuits. Contains 144 illustrations. 






Cloth-bound, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


t AG E’S | guasiaweabaxss COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
P Mouth Breathin 












and Snoring. it Injures You 
and annoys others. Use an Inhalian (Price $1.00) 


GLUE Io 


BETTER THAN MUCILAGE let, “* Breathing While Sleeping.” 
aD — ees «=| INHALIAN COMPANY, Inc., 425 Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ky 


and breathe right or money back Ask for book- 
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Mancarrr MATZENAUER GIOVANNI ZENATELLO ANNA CASE MARIE RAPPOLD ALBERT SPALDING 
‘Mezzo-So; Metrepettan Tenor, Boston-National Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Metropolitan Opera America’s Greatest Violinist 
Grand Opera Company Company Company 











It is the object of this advertisement to 

differentiate Mr. Edison’s recent inven- 

tion from any and all talking machines. 

There are nearly one hundred different 

: makes of talking machines on the mar- 

mit Stueett‘bee Il ket. The New Edison is not a talking als eae 
= machine. | 2 


The pictures on this page were taken while these 
twenty different artists were actually singing or play- 
ing in direct comparison with the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of their work. 


These astonishing tests are chronicled in three hun- 
dred of America’s leading newspapers, which concede 
that an artist’s performance cannot be distinguished 
from the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. Hi) 7 

| HOMAS CHALMERS 


nd Opera Company 
is positively the only instrument which has successfully sustained 
the test of direct comparison with living artists. May we send 
you the brochure “Music Re-Creation,” and] the booklet “What 
the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept. 2371, Orange, N. J. 
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ALICE VERLET on JULIA i al 
| Soprano, late o; letropolitan 
Soprano, Paris Grand Opera Opera i 


{Vial 


eu ote “Ae 





“ — 
HRISTINE MILLER ELIZABETH SPENCER Betsy LANE SHEPHERD 
Phe i sl ale oa Concert Contralto Concert Soprano Concert Soprano 





ARIE KAISER HELEN CLARK HARDY WILLIAMSON IDA GARDNER GLEN ELLISON 
7s Concert Contralto Te late ‘Gout Concert Contralto Popular Scotch Baritone 
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This is the Saxon “‘Six’’ Sedan—a fine-quality, all-year 
car. For warm day driving simply lower the windows 
and you have all the airy coolness of an open car. For 
cold days merely raise the windows and you have the 


comfort and privacy of a costly limousine. 
wheels, standard equipment. Price $1250, f. 0. b, Detroit. 


There Is a Strong Public Belief 





Five wire 





In the Superiority of Saxon “Six” 


At last it has dawned 
upon motor car buyers 
in general that, strictly 
speaking, there is no 
rivalry between a car 
of less than six cylin- 
ders and Saxon “Six.” 


Why this is true is easily 


With less than six cylia- 
ders propelling the car 
there are bound to be 
slight intervals be- 
‘tween explosions. 


' With six cylinders, as in 
Saxon “Six,” these in- 
tervals between im- 
pulses are eliminated 
and the power-stream 
produced is of practi- 
cally perfect continuity. 


Necessarily then, in the 
“less than six” with 
fewer impulses at any 
given time the force 
of each impulse must 
be more severe upon 
all moving parts. 


Another disappointing 
feature of this “less 
than six” is the fact 
that there is consider- 
able vibration. This 
is caused by the inter- 
vals between impulses 
spoken of before. 


And this vibration 
causes friction which 
is the greatest enemy 
of the motor. It spells 
greatly shortened efh- 
ciency, and far higher 
repair and replace- 
ment costs. 


And it means impaired 
performance in every 
phase of motor car 
work. 


A gradual awakening to 
these disadvantages 
of the “less than six” 


has incited buyers to 
a more careful inves- 
tigation before pur- 
chasing. 


And investigation has 
usually terminated in 
the same clear-cut 
conclusion — that 
Saxon “Six” is un- 
matched by any less- 
than-six-cylinder 
motor of like price. 


So that public preference 
has swung strongly 
toward Saxon “Six” as 
the best car at less 


than $1,200. 


To such an extent that 
production has never 
proved quite great 
enough to satisfy the 
demand. 


SAXON 'SIX’ 





A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 





SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


This in the face of the fact 
that each year has seen 
double the number of 
Saxon “Sixes” built. 


Saxon “Six,” of course, has 
other very material ad- 
vantages. 


For one, it accelerates with 
unusual rapidity, going 
from standing start to 45 
miles per hour in 23 sec- 
onds. That is 22% faster 
than the time of the best 
“less-than-six” we know 
of. 


Another is the tremen- 
dous speed and power 
of Saxon “Six.” There is 
a greater amount than 
you are ever likely to 
require. It is there so 
that no set of road condi- 
tions can ever balk you. 


Lastly, there is the economy 
of Saxon “Six” in the mat- 
ter of repairs, and gaso- 
line,too. 206 stock model 
Saxon “Sixes” in a 300 
mile non-stop run estab- 
lished an average of 23.5 
miles per gallon of 
gasoline. 


Saxon “Six” is $865 f. o. b. 
Detroit. (710) 





Quality and Reputation 


LL of the seeds, plants and bulbs that you pur- 
chase are bought on the reputation of the seller. 
Even the most thoroughly trained seedsman or horti- 
culturist is unable to give a satisfactory opinion without 
exhaustive tests, and with this fact in mind it is always 
desirable to first investigate the reputation of your seeds- 
man. The business of Peter Henderson & Co. was 
established in 1847 and has been built to its present 
proportions by the most careful attention to quality. 


The third generation of Hendersons are in charge today and 
there is something more than just a plain business relationship 
existing between themselves, their employees and their cus- 
tomers. When you buy Henderson’s seeds you buy 70 years 
of experience; you buy the prestige and reputation of years of 
successful seed raising and selling; you buy seeds that have behind 
them the sentiment brought out by many years of careful, con- 
scientious attention to our customers and their wants. The very 
smallest part of the cost is represented by the seeds and it is by far 
the most important. Try the Henderson way this year and see 
if there isn’t a difference. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our annual cata- 

logue. It is really a book of 208 pages, handsomely bound, with 

a beautifully embossed cover, 32 color plates and 1,000 half tones, 

direct from photographs, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library of 
everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 
Henderson’s Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a Henderson 
Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue, “Everything 
for the Garden,” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send 
you the catalogue, together with this remarkable ‘‘ Henderson Specialty Collection.”’ 


Every Empty Envelope Counts 


as Cash This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope 


oun which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, plants or 
bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 











Peter Henderson. & Co 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New “orn C*', 


I enclose herewith 1oc for which send catalogue and 
“Henderson’s Specialty Collection,” with complete 
cultural directions, as advertised in The Literary 
Digest. 

Peter Henderson & Co. 


$4-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 


























